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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


A Turning Point 


HERE are clear indications that we have now reached 

a turning point in the relations of the different Powers, 
In the later months of the war, the Allies were determined 

—so they said and seemed—to build up a new international 
organization for the peaceful settlement of international difficulties 
and to render war as remote a possibility as they could. Out of what 
appeared to be a common determination came into being the United 
Nations Organization. It was not perfect. That was obvious from 
the start. The equality granted to all member States in the Charter 
was in fact negatived by the power of veto, conceded to the so-called 
Big Five, the United States, Britain, Russia, France, and China. 
Yet, the existence of this power of veto, it was claimed, corresponded 
to the realities of the international situation, and in this point the 
United Nations Organization was more “ realistic” than the old 
League of Nations, and therefore gave promise of a longer life and 
more effective control over the international position. Yet, if we 
consider what U.N.O. has done or been prevented from doing during 
the past six or nine months, we see at once that its activities have run 
practically to a stand still,'and that its influence on the larger problems 
of international relationship is very small indeed. The fact is that 
the division of the world into governments that desire genuine peace 
and governments which hope to fish for their own benefit in troubled 
waters, between States that long for and aim at recovery and 
reconstruction and the peace that comes of order, and those other 
States which think they will gain more for themselves out of chaos 
and disorder—the fact is that this division shows itself marked and 
explicit within the United Nations Organization. The United Nations 
Organization cannot speak with a single voice, because Russia and 
her satellite representatives deliberately adopt a different and un- 
harmonious key. It cannot do anything in effect, because the Russians 
have the power of veto to prevent it from doing it. That this division 
was present from the beginning, was reasonably obvious. At the 
inaugural London meeting early in 1946, most discussions resolved 
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themselves into “‘ Russia versus the rest”’. But since then, the position 
has emerged in a clearer, more definite and thoroughly cynical way. 

The story of the Commission of the United Nations Organization 
that was sent to Greece to observe and report upon the incidents 
along Greece’s northern frontiers is the most notorious example. 
Of the eleven members of the Commission, nine studied the incidents, 
listened to evidence, and came to the conclusion that these incidents 
were provoked by Greece’s northern neighbours, Albania, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria. When the Commission asked for facilities to enter 
Albania and Yugoslavia to gather further evidence, this was refused. 
The remaining two members of the Commission, delegates of Russia 
and Poland, quite cynically treated the Commission’s task as farcical, 
made no effort to study evidence but instead entered into 
communication with the “rebels” responsible for the trouble, and 
in the end refused to have anything to do with what, for the original 
nine members, was a unanimous report. Later, at a meeting of the 
Security Council, when the U.S.A. representative proposed as an 
inevitable consequence of the report that U.N.O. should establish a 
security commission to watch the northern borders of Greece, this 
was vetoed by M. Gromyko. 

A similar incident arose after the presentation to the Security Council 
of a report on the murder of British sailors in the Corfu channel 
through mines which, the report considered, were laid there not 
without the knowledge of the Albanian Government. 


A United Nations Organization 


OW, the point of an international society that bears the name 
of “‘ United Nations” is surely that they are united; if not always, 
at least occasionally united; and certainly capable of being united. 
And this too, not by sheer accident on casual matters of fact, as when 
two men, entirely different in most respects, might agree that the 
weather was hot or that it was raining. ‘There must be some principles 
of unity, if nations are to be anything but just casually untied. Such 
principles do exist in those nations which have grown up in the 
traditions of Western democracy and, generally speaking, in the 
European, which is also the American, tradition. Positive international 
law, as it has been formulated, is an attempt to reduce to practice 
and codify some at least of those principles. These involve the notions 
of give and take; of respect for rights and a sincere recognition of the 
ways of life and the established governments of other peoples; of 
loyalty to the obligations one has assumed, to treaties one has signed ; 
of truthful speech and honest and honourable dealing ; of readiness 
to work with and not against other peoples; of mutual assistance 
and friendliness. 
In other words, there exists a Natural Law which refers not only 
to the behaviour of individuals towards one another but also, as great 
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jurists like Grotius have insisted, to the policies of States in their 
mutual relationship. The individual does not create his own morality ; 
neither does—or at least should—the State. It is true that, from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, European Governments frequently 
acted as though there was no wider law to which they were subject. 
Then began the era of the Absolute State, which considered itself 
bound by no law save that of its own making and looked upon 
international agreements as deriving their sanction merely from the 
fact that they had been agreed. But the attempt after the 1914-18 war 
to establish a League of Nations and the renewed efforts after the war 
of 1939-45 to set up the United Nations Organization show that 
responsible statesmen realise that the relations of nations must be 
ruled by law and founded upon some principle. 

This co-operation between States cannot be left to chance or to 
the casual coincidence of interest. It requires a more solid basis. 
An attempt was made to lay down certain principles in the Preamble 
to the Charter of the United Nations. That preamble, excellent 
as far as it went, did not go sufficiently far, and it was couched in 
language that has been very variously interpreted and misinterpreted. 
Something more explicit is now wanted, and it must be accepted 
in principle by all nations who desire to work together in the present 
or in “some other” United Nations Organization. I say “‘ some 
other” advisedly, for we are now faced with the question whether 
the United Nations Organization, in its present form, can work at all, 
and whether it is not rather a hindrance than a help to international 
collaboration. It has, despite the good intentions of most of its member 
States, been promoting disorder, not order. The fact of the veto, as 
exercised by Russia to block action and prevent the obvious solution 
of clearly seen problems and the division of the member States into 
two unequal groups, have rendered U.N.O. during the past nine 
months powerless and ineffective. 

The world is confronted with the dilemma: keep the United 
Nations Organization in its present form—well-intentioned, at least 
in part, but ineffective—or alter the framework and methods of your 
United Nations, limiting membership to those countries which will 
honestly co-operate on the basis of given principles. This would 
mean, of course, the exclusion of Russia, and of the peoples over whom 
Russia has secured a control, from the new U.N.O. But it is better 
to look at realities than at a mirage of unreality and pretence. It 
is also safer to stable “‘ Trojan horses” outside rather than inside 
your walls. 

That this issue is clearly grasped to-day is apparent from the Marshall 
offer to Europe. Though it was stated that it did not interfere with 
or abrogate the functions of the United Nations Organization, it did 
by-pass that organization, and it has introduced another method 
of international co-operation. 
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The Marshall Offer 


. FFER ”’ is here a more suitable name than “ plan”. General 

Marshall’s speech at Harvard on June 5th was an invitation 
to Europe to make a plan. After speaking of the legacy of war 
destruction in Europe, he dealt with the dislocation of European 
economy, and added that Europe’s requirements for the next three 
or four years of food and essential products from abroad, chiefly from 
America, far exceeded Europe’s capacity to pay for them. Europe 
must therefore receive substantial help. 

“The remedy,” he declared, “lies in breaking the vicious circle 
and restoring the confidence of the European people in the economic 
future of their own countries and of Europe as a whole”. The 
continuance of chaos and depression in Europe would have a 
demoralising effect on the world and have grievous repercussions 
in the United States. But that was a secondary consideration. ‘‘ Our 
policy ’’, General Marshall went on to say, “should be the revival 
of an organic economy in the world so as to permit the emergence 
of political and social conditions in which free nations can exist. 
Any Government that is willing to assist in the task of recovery will find 
full co-operation, but there must be agreement amongst the countries 
of Europe as to the requirements of the situation and the part these 
countries of Europe themselves will take’. Later in the address 
he insisted that it was not the business of the United States to outline 


a plan : 


It would be neither fitting nor efficacious for the American Govern- 
ment to undertake to draw up unilaterally a programme designed 
to place Europe on its feet economically. That is the business of 
the Europeans. The initiative, I think, must come from Europe. 
The réle of this country should consist of friendly aid in the drafting 
of the European programme and of later support of such a programme, 
so far as it may be practical for us to do so. The programme should 
be a joint one, agreed to by a number of, if not all, the European 


nations. 
The Paris Conference 


HE conference held in Paris to consider the Marshall offer was 

attended by delegates from sixteen countries of Europe. These 
were in fact the countries, not dominated by Russia; Russian- 
controlled countries abstained, though Poland and Czechoslovakia 
must have found this hard to do, after the Soviet Union had refused 
to take part. The position of Spain has to be treated separately. 

At the start, there was a possibility that some of the delegates 
would try to insist that the task of drawing up a programme for 
European reconstruction should be handed over to the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe. Happily, that course was avoided. 
It would have involved lengthy delays, whereas the situation is urgent 
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and in need of immediate relief; it would have given the Russians 
the opportunity to block progress. From one point of view, it is a 
blessing, without much disguise, that the Russians have refused to 
avail themselves of the Marshall offer. Yet it cannot be forgotten 
that this refusal only deepens the cleavage between Western and 
Eastern Europe. 

The Marshall offer was one of the most important events of modern 
history. And it pointed to the only way in which the problem of 
Europe can be resolved. This is the problem which is the crux of 
world recovery. Yet it cannot be properly solved until Europe can 
be treated as a whole, with its close cohesion and the economic inter- 
dependence of its different parts. ‘The Russian control of East-Central 
and South-Eastern Europe makes it impossible to deal with the 
European problem in this full and only satisfactory way. However, 
what can be done, must be done. Western Europe must be saved 
and restored : economically, in the first place, to give work, security 
and sufficiency ; then politically, that its peoples may be able to live 
in order, and freedom and dignity. General Marshall’s offer is 
primarily economic, but beneath its surface are political ideas. The 
more sound and stable can become the economy of Western Europe, 
the healthier will be its social and political life, and the more secure 
will be its atmosphere. The Marshall offer and the response of the 
sixteen European countries provide an admirable example of proper 
international relationship. Here are peoples working together to 
assist one another, to supply needs and receive benefits, in a spirit 
of mutual esteem and collaboration. 3 


Again Spain 


FTER what has been said about the importance of viewing the 

‘European problem as one whole, a few words must again be 
penned concerning Spain. Of all the countries of Europe, Spain 
and only Spain was deliberately excluded from the Paris Conference. 
Several countries refused to avail themselves of their invitations ; 
Spain and Spain alone received none. This stupid additude towards 
Spain is due to ancient political prejudices dating from 1939 and has 
nothing to do with the political realities of to-day. It is an attitude 
of prejudice, pure and simple, and remarkably obtuse. It is not Spain, 
but Russia, which is stirring up disaffection and creating difficulties 
in other countries. There are no Falangist parties for export, function- 
ing in France, Italy, and Britain like the Communist parties, controlled 
by and responsive to the dictates of the Soviet Union. It is not Spain, 
but Russia, which has set up puppet governments in neighbouring 
countries. The dark shadow which hangs over Europe is not cast 
from the South-West but from the East. Yet the senseless attitude 
is maintained, for instance, that Spain is a menace to peace, even 
though the committee of the United Nations which reported upon 
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this matter stated decidedly that Spain was not ; or that Spain is a 
“ Fascist ” country, whereas that choice epithet would be far more 
suitably applied to Albania, Yugoslavia, or Russia. 

Spain is an integral and highly important part of Western Europe. 
How important can be gathered from the thought that the course 
of the war might have run very differently, had the Germans possessed 
themselves of Spain. The practical neutrality of Spain was of immense 
advantage to the Allies and, save in one speech of Mr. Churchill, little 
appreciation has been shown in this country of the achievement of 
General Franco in maintaining that neutrality, despite many an 
invitation from the Axis to abandon it. Ask the proverbial “ man in 
the street’, and he will tell you that Spain was practically at war 
with Britain. He will not be anything like so sure that the relations 
between Russia and Germany from August, 1939, until June, 1941, 
were regulated by the Moscow Pact of Messrs. Ribbentrop and Molotov 
or that Hungary, Bulgaria, and Roumania fought in the war against 
the Allies. Yet all these countries were invited to discuss the Marshall 
offer ; only Spain was not. The importance of Spain may also be 
gauged in another way. Let us suppose that Russia controlled Spain 
to-day as she controls Yugoslavia. How would that affect Britain’s 
political and strategic interests? Yet presumably a “ Tito” Spain 
would have been invited to the conference in Paris. 

This discrimination against Spain is the decaying fruit of ancient 
prejudice. It is also, as a policy, singularly inept. The result has 
been further to divide the peoples of Europe, which it is the purpose 
of the Marshall offer to associate more closely. And this discrimination 
did not originate, I am sure, with General Marshall or in the U.S.A. 
It is also bringing together politically some of the Latin countries and 
strengthening the ties between Spain and Portugal, Spain and the 
Argentine, and probably between Spain and Italy. Such rapproche- 
ment is natural and welcome, of course, but relations between these 
Latin countries and those of Western Europe will not be made more 
cordial through this anti-Spanish attitude of the Paris Conference, 
which the Latins will look upon as bigoted and ignorant and to the 
advantage of no one at all save possibly the Soviet Union. 


The German Problem 


HE problem of Europe takes us back always to the problem 

of Germany, and all the more insistently, now that Silesia and 
Saxony and Czechoslovakia are behind the “ iron curtain, ” and their 
industrial resources are no longer available for Western Europe. The 
recovery of Europe cannot be permanently guaranteed by supplies 
from overseas, though such supplies are necessary and will be essential 
for a long time. Europe must revive, agriculturally and industrially. 
The key to the industrial revival of Western Europe lies in the Ruhr. 
Western Europe demands Ruhr coal. Western Europe needs Ruhr 
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steel. If Western European industry is to flourish, the Ruhr too must 
be a flourishing concern. 

At once arises the question : How can you have a flourishing Ruhr 
and safeguard Western Europe against the danger of a military 
resurrection of Germany, aided perhaps by Russia? At the moment, 
there is little such danger, and a very great need of the Ruhr industrial 
products. The French thesis is that the Ruhr must be placed under 
international control, and that it may then work both for Germany 
and for Germany’s neighbours who depend upon it for coal and steel. 
This thesis would be rejected by most Germans, and in particular 
by the Social Democrats, who have been politically favoured in the 
British zone by the British authorities. The Americans are favourable 
to a federalised Germany, with provincial Governments enjoying a 
measure of autonomy. Under such a federal system there would not 
be the same need of international control for the Ruhr. 

Generally speaking, the situation in the Western zones of Germany 
shows little improvement. Recently, larger supplies of food have 
arrived from overseas, so that the immediate economic position is less 
acute than it was during the spring. There is listlessness, defeatism 
and depression ; much intrigue and black market activity; a dis- 
inclination to work and a hopelessness about the future. Miners in 
the Ruhr will work to dig coal for German use, though they have 
to do this on rations which, by British standards, are inadequate ; 
they will not work for export. The tempo both of work and of recovery 
is very slow. 

Over all is a sense of absurdity and frustration, The immensity 
of Germany’s defeat and the extent of her collapse are the reasons 
for this. But Allied policy has been neither clear-sighted nor consis- 
tent; and the differences between the Allies have been carefully 
noted; and are being worked upon, by Germans. The cleavage 
between the Russian area and the other zones is most obvious, and in 
their zone the Russians are pursuing a straightforward policy, in their 
own interest—a policy which has removed a great deal of industrial 
plant to Russia and utilizes what is left, first for the Russian, and then 
the German advantage. The Russians both permit and compel the 
Germans to work. 

The bi-zonal organization of the British and American areas is not 
yet functioning smoothly. Here can be glimpsed certain fundamental 
differences of outlook. The British Government advocates a policy 
of socialisation for Germany. It has no warrant for this from the 
German electorate, which has regularly returned an election majority 
for the Christian Democratic Union. But, professing Socialism itself, 
it identifies Socialism with ‘‘ democracy ’’, very much after the manner 
of the Russians who identify ‘“‘ democracy ” with Communism. And, 
again after the manner of a certain Government Minister who states 
at intervals that he does not care “ two hoots ” about any other than 
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the working class, it has tended to ignore all classes in Germany 
other than that of organized labour. For fear lest German labour 
be attracted by Communism, the British authorities have encouraged 
the German Social Democrats and treated them as though they were 
the legitimate German authority. In what are undoubtedly difficult 
circumstances the notion has persisted that you can more or less 
** impose”? democracy, whereas the two words are contradictory. 
Education for democracy is never easy, particularly with a people 
as pliant to military discipline as the Germans ; but one thing is certain. 
You cannot “impose” it, as though by discipline. The British 
authorities support the idea of a unified, centralised Germany—a 
notion which fits in naturally with their project of nationalisation, 
The Americans, on the contrary, prefer a federal solution and are 
opposed to nationalisation, partly because they are citizens of a country 
of free enterprise, and partly because they feel that neither the British 
nor themselves have any real warrant for such nationalisation. For 
conquerors to “‘ impose” some economic system upon the conquered 
is scarcely the best way to secure it long life and usefulness. 

The problem of Germany is likely to remain with us for a very 
long time. The complete breakdown of the last meeting of Foreign 
Ministers on the subject of the German peace settlement and the 
hardening of the mutual attitudes of Western Powers and Russia since 
then offer no cheerful promise of agreement, when next these ministers 
meet. The line of division across Germany appears to have become 
firmer ; the longer it stays, the more difficult will it be to erase it. 
However, what seems to be a political impasse in this German political 
and international problem, should not interfere with determined efforts 
in the Western zones, in conjunction with the Marshall offer, to improve 
conditions for the people of Germany, to revive their agriculture and 
industry, and give them the feeling that they can play their part, 
and a very important part, in the recovery of Western Europe. 


The Need for Anglo-American Collaboration 


T might appear unnecessary to emphasize the need for close 

collaboration between Britain and the United States. It was 
achieved during the war to a remarkable extent and it continues 
to be realised between the Governments and representatives of the 
two countries. There may be differences of outlook on the settlement 
of Germany, which do of course delay that settlement, but there exists 
a fundamental agreement in principle and in general attitude to life. 
Yet it is important to stress this spirit of collaboration from time to time 
because of a subtle anti-American propaganda that is carried on 
in Britain. This propaganda suggests that Britain must not allow 
itself to be drawn into too close an association with the U.S.A. but 
should remain as a halfway house between the U.S.A. and Russia 
and try to function as a bridge between the two. We in Britain— 
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so runs this disingenuous argument—stand midway between Com- 
munist Russia and “ capitalist’? America; we have something of 
both extremes, and consequently are eminently fitted to act as a 
mediator between them. 

This argument includes a number of fallacies, both of fact and 
tendency. In the first place, Britain cannot properly be termed 
** Socialist’. Proverbially, one swallow does not make a summer ; 
four or five sessions of a Labour Parliament do not make a Socialist 
Britain. The word “ Socialism” needs to be employed with nicer 
discrimination. Socialism—-as a method : to this a Christian could 
assent, provided he considered it offered the most suitable solution 
of his country’s problems and was most conducive to the general good. 
Socialism—as theory and ideology in the Marxian sense : that is very 
different and incompatible with serious Christianity. Yet the word 
is used in both senses, though in the development of the British Labour 
Party, Christian elements have played an important part. The British 
tradition, like the American, has always been that of free enterprise, 
and on this was built the British Commonwealth. Modern conditions 
and difficulties have led Britain to institute widespread social services, 
to accept a large measure of public control, and more recently, to 
nationalise certain major forms of industry. But even now, despite 
a growing threat of State interference in most branches of British life, 
we are not a Socialist country. 

This, however, is almost by the way, for the chief fallacy of this 
propaganda argument is that the difference between the United States 
and Russia is on an economic level. Those who propound the argu- 
ment doubtless think it is ; but they are Marxists, and for them there 
is only one real level of value, namely the economic. The fact is 
that the opposition between the United States and Russia is scarcely 
economic at all. They do not compete with one another, to any 
great extent. The opposition is on the human plane, the philosophical 
and even religious level. It is concerned with their respective attitudes 
towards man and human life. On the one side, man is recognized 
as a person, with certain fundamental rights, that are safeguarded 
by the law, even though in practice such rights are not always respected 
as they should be; he has a private life, and freedom to live it ; 
the State does not own him but exists to guarantee him his measure 
of personal liberty and opportunities for a normal, human life. On 
the other side, you have the totalitarian State, claiming absolute 
control of its citizens, treating them as chattels that belong to the State, 
employing them, disposing of them, liquidating them, as it chooses, 
in the service of an ideology and a party. 

In a recent book, General Deane who was in Russia for two years 
as a member of the American Mission, declared: “ To us it seems 
impossible that any people could support a Government which denies 
them the personal freedoms that we have struggled to win and preserve, 
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a Government that reaches down into family life and banishes those 
dearest to them on the slightest suspicion of disloyalty, or a Government 
that regiments their lives down to the minutest detail”. General 
Deane left Russia with a profound feeling of regard for the people 
of Russia but with grave doubts about the possibility of co-operation 
between the United States and Russia’s present leaders. General 
Deane has there put his finger on what separates the Soviet Union 
from the United States and separates it equally from Britain. Are we 
in Britain—it was recently remarked to me—to be a halfway house 
between the United States and Russia? Are we to have small con- 
centration camps, somewhat of a compromise between the vast 
concentration camps of Russia and the absence of that cultural feature 
in America? Are we to have occasional political “‘ purges ”’ to balance 
the lack of such purges in the U.S.A. and the far-reaching political 
purges of the U.S.S.R.? On all the deeper issues that divide the 
United States from Russia, we are, by our ideas, our political expe- 
rience, and our historical inheritance, one hundred per cent. on the 
American side, as are all peoples who have grown up within the older 
Christian and European tradition. On questions like these, there is 
no halfway house ; there are no subtle shades of grey, but only the 
stark contrast of white and black. 


Our Domestic Crisis 


HE speech of Mr. Attlee in early August and the statements 

of various ministers have only made explicit what everyone has 
understood for some time. The home economic situation is very 
critical. This is not the fault of the Government, though there are 
good grounds for thinking that it would have been more happily 
employed had it thought less in terms of reform and more in those 
of recovery, and had it faced immediate issues with practical common- 
sense rather than created fresh problems by altering at so critical 
a time the social and economic framework of the nation. The crisis 
has to be dealt with, in the first place, through short-term economies, 
which are likely to be severe, and then through a long-term policy 
of reconstruction. How far the consequences of the crisis can be 
softened through the working out of the Marshall offer has yet to 
be seen. 

Yet, in our reaction to this crisis lies a danger that we may 
concentrate our attention too exclusively on the home position and, 
in order to alleviate this, we may reduce our strength in other parts 
of the world, where we have real and important commitments. It is 
not without significance that the most vociferous advocates of a 
reduction in the size of the Armed Forces are extreme Left-wing 
Socialists, whose foreign utterances so steadily echo the opinions of 
Russia. If the price of liberty be eternal vigilance, then the price of 
a Commonwealth like the British is the maintenance of adequate armed 
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forces at certain strategic points through the world. This truth 
unfortunately we have not always understood. Prior to 1914 and 
again between the two wars, our armed forces were permitted to 
decline far below the safety level. The result was not peace but war. 
Had Britain been stronger militarily in 1914 and made it clear from 
the start that she would oppose German aggression, it could be argued 
cogently that there would have been no World War No. I. Had she 
been stronger between 1936 and 1938, and had the United States 
this time made it evident that she would now oppose German aggres- 
sion, again there might have been no World War No. 2. That is 
doubtless an excursion into the land of “ What might have been”’. 
Yet a weak Britain is far more likely to occasion war, not peace. Pre- 
occupation with home difficulties must not blind us to our international 
or inter-Commonwealth responsibilities and to the need for their 


proper fulfilment. 


The Church and Japan 


REPORT from Hiroshima by Fr. Hugo Lasalle, for many years 

superior of the Jesuit Mission in Japan, which appeared in 
Stimmen der Zeit for April, 1947, illuminates some interesting points. 
A third—and in his eyes the most significant—is to be found in a 
growing interest among the Japanese in the Catholic faith. Since 
the end of the war, the number of converts has increased considerably, 
chiefly among the younger generation. On occasions whole families 
or groups of families have asked to be instructed together. The 
Government is favourable. The Minister for culture and religion 
is himself a Catholic. There are widespread rumours that the Imperial 
family is interested in Christianity and even that the Emperor will 
embrace the Christian faith. 

Fr. Lasalle attributes this growth of interest in Christianity, in the 
first place, to the complete upheaval of the older Japanese system 
of life. In material distress, they have been stirred to thoughts of 
God. The Japanese is not naturally religious. It is difficult to 
convince him by theoretical argument of the necessity of religion but 
when natural resources fail him, he turns readily towards the super- 
natural. Fr. Lasalle declares that the influence of Buddhism in Japan 
has seriously declined, partly on account of the exclusion of religious 
teaching from the State schools and in part because of the rationalist 
and liberal atmosphere of Japanese universities. In his judgment, 
this growing interest in Catholicism is not a transient feature but a 
genuine turning towards the truth. Fr. Lasalle indeed sees the 
possibility of a new synthesis of Eastern and Western thought under 
the influence of Catholicism in Japan—a synthesis incapable of 
achievement except under this religious influence. 
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T will never be possible for moralists and social economists to 

write Finis to the treatise on private ownership. With changes 

in the forms of social life and of economic organization, new 
problems will arise in the sphere of property-relations for the 
consideration of ethicians no less than of law-makers. Either in the 
light of some preconceived theory or merely in order to adapt legal 
provisions to social developments, legislators will make new enactments 
from time to time to regulate the legal right of ownership, always 
of course with the professed intention of safeguarding and advancing 
the welfare of the community. It will be for social philosophers to 
apply their minds to the complicated task of arriving at a moral 
judgment both about the legislation and about the social conditions 
which it claims to meet ; if they content themselves with reiterating 
formulae designed for earlier and dissimilar conditions, they will find 
themselves marooned on an intellectual island while the current 
of events, legislation and public opinion flows past them. There is, 
of course, not the slightest reason to suppose that there will be unanimity 
of moral judgments in the future, any more than there has been 
in the past. It cannot be expected that the views of communists 
and individualists, materialists and Christians, will coincide on many 
points of social policy. When they do, it will be a coincidence 
in the strictest sense, since their fundamental principles are so widely 
divergent. Even among Catholic moralists it has always been 
recognized that there is room for differences of opinion, though the 
field of agreement between them is far wider and more important 
than that of disagreement, and includes, in addition to the truths 
of Christianity, all the main precepts of the natural law. 

In the matter of ownership, every Catholic moralist would maintain, 
with Leo XIII and Pius XII}, that the right to private property 
is fundamental to every just economic and social order, and that 
the Christian conscience must condemn as unjust any social order 
which either explicitly denies the natural right of private ownership 
of means of production as well as of consumption goods, or in practice 
prevents the citizens from exercising that right. Not only is it a 
stimulus to effort and enterprise if personal industry is rewarded by 
private ownership, but in this way there is secured to the citizen that 
independence which he requires in order to fulfil the moral 
responsibilities which God imposes upon him personally. 

So far the most extreme individualist would find no cause for 
disagreement ; but of course this is not the whole of the Catholic 


2 World Broadcast. September rst, 1944. 
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doctrine about property. To avoid misunderstanding, Pius XI in 
Quadragesimo Anno insisted strongly on the fact that the institution 
of private property has a social as well as an individual aspect ; that 
its natural purpose in the designs of God is not merely to enable those 
who, in one way or another, have become property-owners to support 
themselves and their dependants and to develop their natural 
capacities, but also to benefit the community as a whole. That is why 
the State is charged with the duty of ensuring that the property-system 
does not operate to the detriment of society, and of so adapting it to 
contemporary social conditions that it gives the maximum of advantages 
to the citizens as individuals and as a society. This well-established 
Catholic principle has been more than once reiterated by Pius XII, 
whose knowledge of social developments throughout the world has 
been frequently demonstrated in his public pronouncements. 

In his world broadcast at Whitsun, 1941, he said that the system 
of private property (which of course includes private trading, gifts 
inter vivos and succession) ought to be regulated by public authority 
with a view to enabling the institution to achieve its natural purpose ; 
and he makes the important point that the economic prosperity of a 
country cannot be correctly measured unless account is taken of the 
degree to which wealth is diffused among the citizens.1 Broadcasting 
at Christmas 1942 he again referred to laws about property. 

“* The laws (of the State) regulating private property may change, 
and may grant a more or less restricted use of it ; but if such provisions 
are to contribute to social peace they must protect the worker from a 
condition of economic dependence and servitude irreconcilable with 
his rights as a person. Whether this servitude is imposed by the might 
of private capital or by the power of the State makes no difference 
to its results. Indeed, under the oppression of a State which dominates 
everything and regulates the whole of public and private life, forcing 
itself even into the domain of ideas and beliefs and of conscience, this 
loss of freedom can have even graver consequences, as experience 
proves.” The allusion to totalitarian systems is unmistakable. Later 
he said, ‘‘ The dignity of labour demands not only a just wage, 
sufficient for the needs of the worker and his family, but also the 
preservation and improvement of a social order in which all classes 
can attain to the secure ownership of at least a modest amount of 
property ”’.* 

The papal emphasis on the worker’s right to property, both here 
and in the social encyclicals, is no doubt chiefly due to the fact that 
the Church considers the existence of a propertyless proletariat a 
grievous disorder in modern societies ; but it also serves as a reminder 
that her defence of the right of private ownership does not mean 
that she stands in the ranks of the ‘ haves’ against the ‘ have-nots’, 


1 This broadcast is published by the Catholic Truth Society under the title Wealth, 


Work and Freedom. 
? An English translation is published by the Catholic Truth Society (The Rights of Man). 
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any more than her implacable opposition to Communism puts her 
in the ranks of the Fascists and Nazis. This was particularly clearly 
expressed in the broadcast of September Ist, 1944, already referred to. 
After rejecting as incompatible with the Christian conscience any 
social system which is founded upon the denial of the right of private 
property, or in practice nullifies it, Pius XII brought under the same 
condemnation systems which, while nominally recognizing the right, 
are based upon a totally false idea of what it really is. If, for instance, 
by “‘ capitalism ”’ is meant a system which concedes to capitalists an 
unlimited right to do what they like with their property, irrespective 
of the welfare of the community, then that system is condemned 
by the Church. Having said this, the Pope describes in three trenchant 
paragraphs the main abuses of the modern property-system : excessive 
concentration of economic goods accompanied by the quasi-impossibil- 
ity for the worker of acquiring effective property of his own, the gradual 
elimination of small and medium ownership, the economic and political 
domination of immense wealth and the resultant development of a 
multitude of people without secure means of living, without genuine 
interest in the things of the spirit, no longer aspiring after true freedom, 
ready to hand themselves over to any political party which promises 
food and tranquillity. 

This is not the only occasion on which Pius XII has shown that 
he is well aware of the dark side of modern industrial civilization. 
In a world broadcast at Christmas, 1941, he referred to “ the 
domination of gigantic enterprises and trusts”, and to private property 
as being “‘ in the hands of some an instrument for exploiting human 
labour”. In an address to the Italian Agricultural Confederation 
(November, 1946), he said : ‘‘ Only too often it happens that economic 
life and the employment of capital are no longer ruled by human needs 
in the order of their natural and real importance. On the contrary, 
what needs are to be satisfied, and to what extent, is decided in the 
interests of capital and its profits. In consequence, it is not man’s 
labour for the general welfare that attracts and uses capital, but 
capital which moves labour about like a pawn in a game of chess. . . . 
In the divinely willed order of nature, man would be the master 
of things by his labour; he would not be dominated by them”. 
The Pope went on to denounce “ the cold exploitation for profit” 
of Italian agriculture by financial capitalism, leading to food shortage 
and the importation of foodstuffs from abroad at ruinously high prices. 
The remedy, he maintained, is the organization of the Italian farmers 
in cooperatives, especially in relation to credit, thus strengthening 
their position in face of industry and foreign trade, the special interests 
of the towns. This restoration of equilibrium in the national economy 
would not be secured by the nationalizatior. of the means of production, 
which is irrelevant to the problem and would indeed, he argued, still 

4 Catholic Truth Society translation : The Pope Speaks to the World. 
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further strengthen the interests of the towns as against those of the 
country. 

It is quite evident that Pius XII is fully awake to economic and 
social developments, and that nothing could be more mistaken than 
to think of him as merely repeating, in an unenlightened sort of way, 
that private property is a natural right. Of course he does call it that, 
in accordance with the tradition of the Church, but he is as well 
aware as every Catholic moralist that natural rights are often abused. 
Since social recognition of the right turns private property into a social 
institution, he wants the institution, as it exists in any country, to be 
so adapted to the changing social and economic conditions of that 
country as to promote individual and social welfare in every sphere 
of life. Social institutions necessarily partake of the general mutability 
of human affairs, and, as Pius XI once remarked,! even those we 
are accustomed to regard as completely fixed and static change 
substantially, for better or worse, in the course of the centuries. 
History, he observed, confirms what reason teaches us: that nothing 
human is immutable. The form of family life, the constitutions of 
nations, the organization of industry, the methods of production, 
the system of private property, all undergo changes, though these 
are not necessarily improvements on the past. We must face this 
mutability of human institutions with equanimity, went on Pius XI, 
and prepare for it with enlightened foresight. The Church, immutable 
in her divine constitution, has to adapt her apostolate to the changing 
shape of human institutions. The unchanging principles of morality, 
personal and social, have to be applied to new situations and in new 
contexts. This was clearly recognized in Quadragesimo Anno (par. 48) : 
** Most helpful therefore and worthy of all praise are the efforts of 
those who, in a spirit of harmony and with due regard for the traditions 
of the Church, seek to determine the precise nature of these duties 
(of property-owners), and to define the boundaries imposed by the 
needs of social life upon the right of ownership itself or upon its 
exercise.” 

Pius XII has himself taken the lead in this task. In that striking 
broadcast of September Ist, 1944, which was admirably developed 
a few months later by an eminent Catholic economist in its application 
to British conditions,? the Pope warned the world that future social 
and economic policy could not long succeed in developing the true 
fruitfulness of social life and the normal productivity of the national 
economy if it failed “to respect and protect the vital function of 
private property in its personal and social value”. What that means 


1 The reference is to an address which Pius XI delivered to the Italian Committee of 
Catholic Action in May, 1926. A short passage from it is quoted in Quadragesimo Anno 
(par. 49), in connection with historical changes in forms of =. e full text was 
published in the Osservatore Romano, May 16th-17th, 1926, and reproduced in Periodica 
de Re Canonica et Morali, t. xv, p. 100. 

2 Mr. Colin Clark, in The Tablet, January 6th and 13th, 1945. The articles have been 
published by the Catholic Social Guild under the title Property and Economic Progress. 
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is more fully explained by his earlier statement that, in the designs 
of God, private property ought to be an element of social order, 
a stimulus to initiative and industry for the purposes of this life and 
of the next, an instrument of human freedom and dignity. These are 
the essentials of any sound property-system, and, as we have seen, 
they postulate a wide distribution of ownership. When the actual 
distribution is such as to be an obstacle to them (and we have already 
seen what the Pope thinks of distribution of property in modern 
society), it is for the State, in the interests of the common welfare, 
to intervene. It should protect and encourage small and medium 
ownership in agriculture, in the various crafts, in commerce and 
industry, and cooperative unions should be set up to secure the 
advantages of large-scale enterprise. The Pope takes into account 
the fact that sometimes large-scale enterprise may be manifestly more 
productive than these other forms of organization, and in such cases 
recommends (as Quadragesimo Anno did) that the wage-contract be 
combined, so far as practicable, with some kind of partnership agree- 
ment, a suggestion likely to meet with greater favour in this country 
to-day than before the War. 

It is at this point in the broadcast that we meet with a brief reference 
to nationalization. If concentration of wealth is such as to nullify 
the benefits which the institution of private property should ensure, 
the State, failing the practicability of less drastic remedies, can proceed 
to expropriation, paying appropriate compensation. It is clear that 
the Pope does not mean “ expropriation of all private owners ’”’, or 
even “of all owners of capital’’, because he advocates a better 
distribution of private property, not its abolition. Expropriation is 
merely a weapon to be used by the State in the last resort when some 
great concentration of capital blocks the way to just distribution. 
Nationalization of all the means of production would lead to the 
situation which, as he says, existed in some countries as a war-time 
measure : the State holding in its hands all means of production and 
providing for everybody and everything under the lash of severe 
discipline. This is that State-capitalism which he had denounced in 
the previous year! as turning the workers into a gigantic labour- 
machine. It is in conflict with the Church’s teaching about the limits 
to the function of the State, summarised (from Quadragesimo Anno) 
by Pius XII in the words: ‘‘ What individual men can do for 
themselves and by their own forces should not be taken from them 
and assigned to the community ”’.? 

A further opportunity was afforded to the Pope of giving his views 
about nationalization when the Italian Workers’ Association held a 
congress in Rome in March, 1945. He received in audience a 
delegation from them on March 11th, and in an address laid down 


1 Address to Italian Workers’ Delegation, Whit Sunday, 1943. 
* Address to Cardinals, February 20th, 1946. 
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the Catholic principles which they should follow. Speaking of ‘‘ what is 
called to-day the nationalization or socialization of industry (azienda) ”’, 
he stated the conditions necessary to justify it. It can be accepted by 
Catholics only in cases where it is seen to be really necessary for 
the general welfare ; which is to say, when it is the only really effective 
method of remedying some abuse or of avoiding a wastage of the 
nation’s productive forces, and of ensuring that they are co-ordinated 
and directed to the advantage of the national economic interests. 
The purpose must be the regular and peaceful development of the 
national economy in order to promote the material prosperity of the 
entire people, a prosperity such as will be a sound basis of cultural. 
and religious life. Nationalization imposes in every case the duty 
to pay appropriate compensation, and by “ appropriate’ the Pope 
says he means “ what, in the concrete circumstances, is just and 
equitable to all concerned”. Then, alluding to the so-called 
** democratisation of the economy”, he commented that “ this is 
threatened not less by monopoly, or by the economic despotism of an 
anonymous agglomeration of private capital” (i.e. in joint-stock 
companies) “‘ than by the enormous strength of organized masses 
quick to employ their power in a way that is unjust and an injury 
to the rights of others ”’. 

On July roth, 1946, Pius XII sent a letter to M. Charles Flory, 
the President of the Semaines Sociales de France, which appears to 
have caused in France more surprise and discussion than one would 
have expected, in view of his statement to the Italian Workers’ 
Association just quoted and available to anyone in the official journal 
of the Holy See, Acta Apostolicae Sedis (1946: p. 315). “‘ The letter 
has provoked, particularly in France, lively commentaries of differing 
interpretations. Through these it was easy to see the play of political 
parties and political speculations which, distorting the Pope’s teaching, 
accused him, inter alia, of condemning the nationalization of enterprises 
outright and as such.”” So wrote the Osservatore Romano in a leading 
article on September 27th, 1946, which proceeded to quote with 
approval the long explanation of the papal letter by A. de Marco, S.J., 
in the Civilté Cattolica of September 7th, thus giving that explanation 
a semi-official character.? 

The letter is much too long to quote here in its entirety. It deals. 
with the genuine meaning of a “ national community”, with the 
dangers of a totalitarian State, with the advantages of “‘ associations: 
or corporative units ” from the social and economic standpoint, and 
with the nationalization of enterprises. On the latter point, Pius XII 
wrote :— 

*‘ Instead of diminishing the mechanical character of life and work 
in common, nationalization, even when morally licit, is more likely 
to increase it.” 

1 So the Nouvelle Revue Théologique (Louvain), May, 1947. 
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The Civilta Cattolica article states that “ according to the social 
thought of the Church, and this must be emphasised, the nationalization 
of enterprises is, in particular instances, not only licit but also 
opportune, and hence a suitable policy to be put into effect’, and 
it cites the address to the Italian Workers in March, 1945. In other 
words, it continues, according to the Church nationalization is 
one of the means, but neither the only nor the primary means, at the 
disposal of the State for the purpose of ensuring that productive 
property fulfils its social function and serves the public welfare. 
Recourse must be had to it if and in so far as other means, less radical 
and violent, have been shown by experience to be insufficient in any 
particular case, to secure the effective subordination of private property 
to the national interests and to the just distribution of the product 
of industry. Nationalization is appropriate in the case of an industry 
which, by its monopolistic character or by the nature of its product, 
is an instrument of exploitation in the hands of the private capitalist 
or in some way imparts to the whole productive system a direction 
contrary to the general welfare. As possible instances, the article 
mentions the big banks, transport, armament manufacture, some 
branches of the chemical industry, and others which, in given 
circumstances, are of particular national importance or resist the 
demands of public welfare. On the other hand, the mere fact that 
the State has the duty of exercising control over the production and 
distribution of wealth is not sufficient to justify nationalization of an 
industry, either morally or economically.1 The State has various 
other methods of performing its duty, such as fiscal policy, part- 
ownership of share-capital by the State, control over financial 
operations (la disciplina dei finanziementi), legislation for the workers 
to share in profits and management so far as this can be done without 
prejudice to industrial efficiency. 

Even when nationalization is morally legitimate, the article continues, 
it is not without its disadvantages. These may be outweighed 
by considerations of the public interest, but they exist none the less. 
In large-scale modern industries the worker is a cog in the productive 
machine, and, we may add, the growing importance of personnel 
managers is a clear sign that employers are coming to realize the need 
for countering the depersonalization of the great mass of employees. 
Nationalization of an industry tends to increase this depersonalization, 
because, no matter how fervently they are assured that the factory, 
mine, railway, and so on, where they work belongs to the nation, 
employees know, or soon discover, that their employer is the State, 
that abstract and impersonal reality, armed not only with economic 

1 The State should, in the public interest, “‘ supervise, assist and regulate” private 


enterprises (Summi Pontificatus, 1939) ;_ cf. ey ers Anno (1931), “‘ guide, supervise, 
stimulate, restrain”. According to Newman, the Englishman of 1855 considered the duty 


of a ruler to be that of “‘ overseeing, facilitating, encouraging, guiding, interposing on 
emergencies ” (Discussions and Arguments, p. 336). 
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power but with political power too. They become, to a certain 
extent, militarised. 

When nationalization is not restricted to a few industries but extends 
to all, or the greater part, of the means of production, we have what 
the article calls “the supercapitalism of the State”, an essential 
element in a totalitarian policy, since State-domination of the national 
economic forces is the prerequisite to State-domination of the entire 
life of its citizens in every department, including those of conscience, 
religion, education and the law. This is the new absolutism, much 
more far-reaching than the old, which contented itself with strictly 
political despotism. In the name of social justice and a more equitable 
distribution of wealth, the whole people passes from economic bondage 
under the liberal capitalist régime to the two-fold slavery, economic 
and political, imposed by the supercapitalist State. Under modern 
conditions this is an ever-present threat to the existence of a democratic 
régime, and those who believe in democracy should realize that in 
the Catholic Church they have a strong ally in their resistance to 
totalitarianism, whether of the Right or of the Left. 

In view of this authoritative article, it would be quite unjustifiable 
to interpret the papal letter to M. Flory as an outright condemnation 
of all nationalization of property, even if the letter itself, with its phrase 
*“even when morally licit”, were not clear enough to any careful 
reader, as it certainly is. The letter is obviously not to the taste 
of those who maintain that nationalization of an industry can do 
nothing but good ; and still less is it acceptable to those who would 
like to see the State extend its ownership and control of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange as fast and as far as possible, 
i.e. to collectivists. The latter are not at all likely to be surprised 
if they know anything at all of the Church’s unwavering hostility to 
Marxist Socialism, a materialist philosophy of which collectivism 
is the economic side. As long ago as 1848 the Communist Manifesto, 
drawn up by Marx and Engels, told the world that “ the proletariat 
will use its political supremacy to wrest by degrees all capital from 
the bourgeoisie, to centralise all instruments of production in the 
hands of the State”; and its programme included the abolition 
of property in land and of all right of inheritance, the centralization 
of credit and of means of communication and transport in the hands 
of the State, the extension of State-ownership of factories and 
instruments of production, the establishment of industrial armies, 
especially for agriculture. In 1891, the Erfurt Congress, at which 
the German Marxist party took the name of the Social Democratic 
Party, demanded the social ownership of land, mines, raw materials, 
tools, machines, and means of transport. This was shortly after the 
publication of Rerum Novarum, with which it is of course incompatible. 
To what slavery mankind would have condemned itself had it accepted 
the Marxist programme is evident from twentieth century experience. 
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It was a sound political instinct on the part of the British Labour 
movement which made it allergic to Marxism. 

The Pope has, then, made the Catholic attitude towards the 
nationalization of enterprises quite clear. Like his predecessors, he 
firmly rejects the idea that there is something anti-social about the 
private ownership of any means of production, with the logical 
corollary that the State should take over the whole, or the greater part, 
of industry. Such a policy can only smooth the path for Leviathan, 
the totalitarian State, and the enslavement of its citizens. He would 
have the ownership of capital more widely spread, by a social policy 
designed to encourage small and medium enterprises. But he is not 
blind to the consequences of industrial and financial development 
in the last few decades. Great agglomerations of capital resources, 
often corporately owned, have been formed, the control of which 
is in the hands of relatively few individuals who exercise enormous 
power throughout the world. The most thoroughgoing investigation 
of this social phenomenon, as it shows itself in the United States 
of America, is that published by A. A. Berle and G. C. Means (both 
of Columbia University) in ‘“‘ The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property ” (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1933). A brief 
quotation may be permitted. 


As the ownership of corporate wealth has become more widely 
dispersed, ownership of that wealth and control over it have come 
to lie less and less in the same hands. . . . The concentration o1 
economic power separate from ownership has, in fact, created economic 
empires, and has delivered these empires into the hands of a new form 
of absolutism, relegating “‘ owners”’ to the position of those who supply 
the means whereby the new princes may exercise their power. (Pp. 
69, 124.) 

Needless to say, this development of economic organization, leading 
to a breach between ownership and control of wealth, is not peculiar 
to the United States, though in that country it may have been carried 
further than elsewhere. But any large concentration of economic 
wealth constitutes at least a potential danger to the public interest, 
even when it is not on the gigantic scale which the resources of the 
United States permit. That the State is not justified in remaining 
indifferent in face of these problems was part of the message of 
Quadragesimo Anno, which explicitly mentioned nationalization as a 
morally legitimate method of preventing individuals from exercising 
power to the injury of the community. It is this line of thought 
which Pius XII has continued and developed. If the public interest 
is threatened by the developments of the property system, the State 
must intervene to provide a remedy. Should there be no other 
practicable remedy but to nationalize some industry from which 
the threat proceeds, it is the duty of the State to expropriate the private 
capitalists, paying such compensation as is fair to them and to the 
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community in the concrete circumstances. In a word, the State 
should nationalize only in the last resort, and not regard it as either 
the ideal or even the normal policy for bringing an industry into 
harmony with the requirements of public welfare. That it cannot 
be, for the reasons already mentioned ; not the least of which is that 
the economic system is so interdependent that in the logic of things 
the nationalization of even one industry tends to provoke pressure 
for the nationalization of others, and so to build up the totalitarian 
State. 

Yet it must be stressed that the Pope fully recognizes that 
nationalization may sometimes be necessary to avert worse things. 
It is not for him to decide whether the actual circumstances of any 
particular country are such as to justify the expropriation (with 
compensation) of private capitalists, or what the precise amount or 
the form of the compensation should be. There may well be room 
for differences of opinion among Catholics as to whether or not 
proposals for the nationalization of this or that industry (including 
the compensation to be paid) comply with the moral principles sct 
out by the Pope. But all will agree that the organization of a 
nationalized industry ought to be such as to enable all engaged in it 
to feel that they are co-operating as intelligent persons and free men, 
and not as mere servants of the State. It would be fatal to the 
hopes of a better social order to acquiesce in the idea that the mere 
fact of nationalization will introduce justice and charity into an 
industry, or into its relations with other industries and the community 


at large. 
Lewis WATT. 








Beyond Old Age 


Just as remembered measures of a tune 

In black December night may sing of June, 
So in our age, that winter drear and cold, 
We wistfully recall the days of old. 


But when time robs us of the joys of youth 

Tt will unveil for us this hidden truth 

That happiness survives all passing mirth 

As Heaven transcends the mortal things of Earth, 
And when night falls upon this vale of tears 
Light is revealed beyond these finite spheres. 


Thus if the precious things we now remember 
Are like June days thought of in harsh December, 
Their depth, their truth, their essence, if we will, 
Are deeper, truer, nearer to us still. 
ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 





THE BLACK SWAN 


THE CENTENARY OF THE CHURCH IN WEST AUSTRALIA 


T is always a joy when a visit, a letter, a magazine brings the 
) Fe sunlight into our wan skies; when the scent of the 

gum-trees and wattle is made to mingle with that of a Londoner’s 
petrol ; and when even the memory of the uncontrollable amusement 
of kookaburras encourages those who can manage, maybe, a slow 
laborious smile, but very seldom a laugh laughed with both lungs. 

Therefore, I shall not disguise my delight in an ‘Australian week’, 
during which an old Melbourne friend was met, a new friend from 
Sydney appeared, and no less than four hitherto unknown Australians 
announced themselves as imminent. Moreover, I have received 
parcels. And I seize an opportunity of saying (and may it be broad- 
cast !) how grateful we humble individuals are for such presents. 
But I do not think that the English Press has been sufficiently vocal 
about the tremendous generosity of Australia. Officially, we have 
said Thank You. But I want to say it personally, because I know 
in some detail of what Australians have done—of their large sums 
given ; of the avalanche of coupons that has descended towards us : 
I know of one small church in Sydney that has offered £300 and 
(I am told) 15,000 coupons. How glad I am to remember that I 
once offered Mass in that church ! 

But our business is with Western Australia from which I have received 
its significant Memorial of the ‘ Centenary of the Catholic Church’ 
there. My only quarrel with it is that it is too modest. We hear 
that Fr. Brady, of Co. Cavan, came to Perth in response to an appeal 
from Australian Catholics in 1842, having been ordained in France, 
and having spent 12 years in Mauritius, accompanied by a Dutch 
priest (an ex-chaplain in an army of Napoleon’s) and one lay catechist. 
After a while, two Spanish Benedictines came and some Irish Sisters 
of Mercy. Fr. Brady found 306 Catholics in his new world: soon 
he had 300 converts—no wonder ; even as a bishop he slept between 
four posts supporting a bell, in a boarded-in space 4 foot square, 
and for roof, an umbrella. In 1845 he was consecrated bishop and 
returned next year only to find, as the years passed, considerable 
confusion—the British Home Office was benevolent and decided on 
a new bishopric, but to have three bishops in what was, so far, one 
ecclesiastical area seemed exorbitant. Let us disregard details about 
this, and especially about debts rising to what were then astronomical 
heights. For me, a focal point is Fr. Salvado, O.S.B., one of the band 
of missionaries brought in 1846 (Spanish, English and French, to 
whom an Irish catechist was added) who were asked to assume the 
‘Central Mission’, largely aboriginal. This became the ‘ Abbey 
Nullius ’ of New Norcia, north of Perth. I have the photo of Dom 
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R. Salvado (no room to dwell on his original leader, Dom J. Serra) 
—haggard, white-bearded, an altogether El Greco portrait—who 
** sank his own wells, sawed his timber, drove bullocks, and once had 
to carry his ploughshare 50 miles and 50 back to get it mended”. 
The Aboriginals gave the missionaries their floating love, but only 
after many a vicissitude was Salvado appointed Abbot for life of New 
Norcia: he died but a mere 47 years ago. Here was Spain, still 
‘missionary’. At Seven Hills, some way from Adelaide (South 
Australia), I offered Mass in vestments of faded beauty—yet how 
dignified !—recalling how imperial Austria had been generous to that 
Mission. I think that was the only touch of ‘ Latinism’ that I 
encountered in Australia: how I wish I could have breathed the 
delicate Spanish fragrance that still must linger in the strong Australian 
air around New Norcia! At any rate, the ‘core’ of that abbacy 
always was and presumably will remain Benedictine, and Native. 
We cannot foresee Australia as ‘ black’ any more than I, for one, 
can foresee the future Africa as ‘ white’. But in New Norcia the 
Liturgy will continue to be carried out in all its grandeur ;} and 
meanwhile development has been astounding. I read, and see pictures 
of, orphanages and schools for native boys and girls; colleges of 
higher education having their rolls of honour due to two murderous 
wars in which Australia offered so much of its manhood ; of schools 
of Benedictine art—but I cannot speak of these with sufficient sentiment 
because I need to see a thing before I talk about it. 

Still less, then, can I say anything about the Kimberley Vicariate, 
for I have not even photos of it (save that of the first Vicar Apostolic, 
Dr. Raible) and my imagination is at once interfered with by the 
glare and glitter of the African Kimberley, the flashing of many-tinted 
diamonds that a young man poured into my hands while—oh ! quite 
friendly-like !—he pressed his revolver into my astonished ribs, and 
by the overwhelming horror of that Great Hole now filling up with 
water under which untold millions of diamonds lie submerged. Even 
the golden memory of Ballarat is eclipsed, for me, by the shimmer 
of Johannesburg and the swirl of its white dust that you must not 
so much as breathe. So I think of the North of Western Australia 
vaguely but I hope innocently in terms of pearls, lepers, the terrific 
Japanese episode and of Dampier Land, ‘cradle’ of these North- 
Western missions, where over 10,000 acres are now entrusted to the 
Pallotine Fathers. 

When Dr. Griver—white-bearded and battered as any Uganda 
prelate—was appointed’ (1872-1886), the situation may be gathered 
from this—a priest 250 miles North of Perth was called to baptise 
a child 150 miles still further North (no motor-cars, of course !) : 
he returned on a Saturday. Next day he had to travel 35 miles South 


1 There is a real “ Liturgical movement ”’ in Australia. For long, children have been 
taught really to “ pray the Mass ”’. 
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to give the Last Sacraments, and then g0 more miles, quite apart 
from the normal Sunday duties. The ecclesiastical development of 
Australia is very rapid: but when I was first there, the Western 
diocese of Geraldton—five times the size of Ireland—contained six 
priests only; while Dr. Clune, C.SS.R., who became the first 
archbishop after his succession to the see of Perth in 1925 and with 
whom I stayed on both my visits, had when I first knew him to take 
three Sundays to visit one parish and on each Sunday to visit three 
stations, each group of three involving 200 miles of travel. Kimberley 
at that time (1927-28) was a district of 120,000 square miles with 
a population of 5000, exclusive of Aborigines. 

Geraldton, discovered in 1848, did not become a diocese till 1898, 
but the earliest immigrants, largely Irish, planted the Faith there. 
Impossible even to summarise its history here ; yet the name is dear 
to me for a round-about reason, which is, that I knew the brother 
of its Bishop O’Collins (now at Ballarat) when he (the brother, of 
course) was a cadet at Oxford during the ‘first’ war. When, 10 
years later, I re-met him in Victoria, he made the first men’s retreat 
there and showed me such hospitality in his lovely home near 
Melbourne.!. Dr. O’Collins worked miracles in Geraldton ; but, if I 
leave all else out, I must mention Mgr. Hawes, ex-Anglican monk 
and architect, who arrived in Australia in 1915 and designed not only 
St. Francis Xavier’s Cathedral but the other churches of the diocese 
which are indeed its glory. That Cathedral! It makes me, who 
know nothing of architecture, think of Normandy, California, and 
Naples. Its vast low cupola! Its twin frontal turrets! Its round 
arches and bold circular windows! Its strong rough stone-work ! 
Oh, Monsignor, had you built nothing but that, and not the (to me) 
indomitable Scottish churches, Ara Coeli and Star of the Sea; and 
the almost modern-Argentine church at Perenjori—what a gift you 
would have given to Australia ! what an inspiration to ourselves !? 

Omitting much, what should I not say of the clean vigorous design 
of the Christian Brothers’ College to which boys come even from 
beyond the diocese, with results “‘ without comparison in the records 
of State-conducted institutions”. ‘That dare not easily be said: 
but that it can be said makes me very happy, the more so because 
during my first visit to Australia the fear was often expressed to me 
that no one wanted our schools to turn out better than ‘ literates ’.® 

Dear Sisters! Do not imagine that I disregard you! My last 
Mass in Australia was offered in a white-and-silver Mercy-chapel : 


1 Dare I ask if an old book—‘‘ The Risen Sun ”—still exists anywhere? I should so 
much like a copy or two! Punch called it a ‘ light-hearted ’ book, as how could it not be, 
so happy were the months that I spent in Australia! O’C occurs in that and we are still 
*in touch ’, though half of those young men of less-than-yesterday must by now be grand- 
fathers. Time (as I believe someone once said) flies. But memories, thank God, do not 
‘thus take wing. 

* I have 6 photos, but only 8 have names. I hope I have got them in the right order ! 

* The new Australian Quarterly, Twentieth Century, shows that now there can be no fear 
of that. Its criticisms are free, just, and courteous. 
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in a Loreto-convent I was told that the Sister-Cook had spent the 
previous day in tears because, after Mass, I could not eat all the 
porridge, eggs, bacon, and chops that she had prepared for me; 
next time I went there, the books had been thrice dusted—‘ Fr. M. 
is always poking around the books!” “Always... .” Six years 
before! But I like to say that they were very well chosen books ! 
The astounding enterprise in Geraldton, apart from plans (Pallotine) 
for the training of ‘coloured’ children, is the Christian Brothers’ 
enterprise at Tardun for the agricultural training of young Australians 
for Australia. What is built, is much: the plans are superb. I 
could not have imagined that ‘Norman’, suited to our fortressed 
icy-cold world, could have been so skilfully combined with Australian 
conditions which demand the maximum of air. But architecture is 
as nothing compared with the zdeal, which is, to solve the problem 
of ‘ black and white’, and (almost worse) that of the redemption 
—no ! vivification—of Australia’s enormous empty spaces. I have 
no room to dwell on the vast arcaded St. John of God hospital to 
which aged prelates no less than the humblest of their brothers like 
to go to die; nor on the colossal calm simplified Nazareth House 
for the aged and for orphans. I dare linger no more upon Geraldton. 

So, at last, to Perth itself. 

For me, Perth begins with Archbishop Clune, C.SS.R., under whose 
roof—well, no! because I always slept on the roof, @ la belle étoile—I 
stayed because he always insisted that I should despite all sorts of 
other offers of hospitality. So I say nothing about the ‘ background ’ 
of this part of the archdiocese. The badge of this district is the 
Black Swan. Ruth Pitter (do we in our forgetful and nonchalant 
age, esteem or even remember her?) wrote: “ With his red beak 
—Uttering his wild, his pulsant cry—The Swan into the wild did fly. 
—Into the fiery dawn rode he,—And many a flaming Cherubim— 
That know the face of the Most High—In God-like flight did go with 
him”. This Archbishop, having allowed me a very brief repose 
after the three and a half days’ journey across South Australia when, 
for example, you had instantly to eat your butter from its little 
ice-house lest it should melt to oil before it reached your mouth, 
taught me more about—I will not say Australian Catholic activity, 
but Catholic activity of any sort, in a few days than I had learnt 
in half a life-time before. 

His own career had been varied enough. It was only after 
ordination, and having returned from Goulburn to Ireland, that he 
joined the Redemptorists. Six years later the Redemptorists were 
invited by Bishop Gibney to Western Australia, and Fr. Clune gave 
missions even in the gold-fields and for a couple of years was the 
first superior of the Redemptorist house at Wellington. His discourse 
on the death of King Edward VII, listened to by all the chief men 
of the State, judges, members of Parliament, made so overwhelming 
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go 
an impression that a copy was embossed in gold and sent to Queen 
Alexandra. Henceforward all Australia listened to him. Made 
bishop in 1911 he had to struggle with appalling debts—the central 
diocesan one was £120,612: in 11 years, £110,964 had been paid 
off! In 1913 the archdiocese of Perth was created : he was the first 
archbishop. But during the first great war, he not only carried 
through many delicate diplomatic transactions in England, but became 
chaplain-general to the Australian Catholic forces and was much in 
France and Egypt, shirking, you may be sure, not one of the worst 
hardships. 

The place to see Perth from is undoubtedly the King’s Park. 
Having wandered among golden Christmas-trees (yes, try to be there 
in good hot Christmas-time !), red-flowering gums like red-hot metal 
beneath some subtle veil of lilac-gold, and the pure electric-lilac of 
the jacaranda-trees, you sit down upon the cliff’s edge and look over 
the water at all Perth. Certainly, nearer at hand are some vast 
cubic blocks of building, but far away, there is the mighty mass of 
the Cathedral, still unfinished. It struck me, I find, as “ pearly-white 
in the daybreak; creamy-white as the sun rises and caresses it ; 
golden in afternoon; an almost translucent amethyst against the 
sunset ; a tall strong fortress under the moon”. The Archbishop 
never saw it finished, nor shall I : but he had his creative vision of it, 
and I try, at least, to imagine that. He died on May 24th, 1935, 
the feast of Our Lady Help of Christians, Patroness of Australia, 
in his beloved hospital of St. John of God.t 

Those hospitals! In 1895, eight Sisters of St. John of God had 
been hardly a year in Perth before they were summoned to the gold- 
fields where typhoid and other maladies were raging: their work 
has been weli compared to that of the Irish Sisters of Mercy who went 
with Florence Nightingale to the Crimea. They concentrated on 
Kalgoorlie and Coolgardie through which I could but pass. In 1907, 
the heroic Mother Antonia set off for hospital-work among the 
North-West Blacks; the work has continued and in 1937 the 
Government asked them to take over the leper colony at Derby. 
But it is the colossal hospital of St. John of God at Subiaco that I 
remember so vividly, its vast corridors and fresh verandahs—somehow 
it had eliminated the faint hospital scent of which I have grown so tired! 
For the aged, the Little Sisters have a huge home at Glendalough, 
and I have never been able to refrain from the friendliest smile at the 
way in which these Sisters, even in Australia, manage to preserve 
some touch of their French—foibles (let none dare to call them ‘ fads’ !) 


1 It is interesting to observe the line of architectural development in the archdiocesan 
churches. Even the earlier ones showed a sturdy if still rather imitative church-Gothic. 
But—perhaps since the advent of Mgr. Hayes—they become imaginative, adapted to the 
climate and the light. St. Columba’ s, 5. Perth, already (1919) has more than a touch 
of what seems to me ‘Californian’: All Hallows, Inglewood (1938), shows bold 
simplification : the Immaculate Conception, E. Fremantle (1939), is frankly and 
courageously cubist and yet, somehow, quite ‘ religious ’. 
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As for the Good Shepherd sisters, they have what looks, from 
the air, like a whole village at Leaderville : their chapel is splendid 
in simplicity and its tower surely one of the boldest even in Australia. 
What I admired so much was the ‘ planning’ of care for the young, 
from babyhood upwards. Had I needed to learn how much Arch- 
bishop Clune was loved, I would but have had to go with him to 
the Foundling Home and Orphanage at Subiaco: some of those 
poor little things were hardly more than skeletons—but when they 
‘came alive’, how did they crow and gurgle at him, and, rather 
older, ring him around and cling to his every finger! (The Sisters 
of St. Joseph have a generously endowed ‘ Preventorium’ for ill- 
nourished children which will indeed become an asset to the whole 
State, for it is open to all, regardless of creed.) As these children 
grow up, they pass into schools where girls are trained in all parts 
of ‘ domestic science’ : boys, to a school at Castledare—I think my 
only disappointment has been that this began as a home for the 
sub-normal, but that particular and desperately important undertaking 
has been given up. What is developing fast, however, is the industrial 
school under the Christian Brothers at Clontarf, a work carried on 
into the vast territory at Tardun mentioned above where the agricul- 
tural school, when finished, will not only be as fine a building as any, 
but of inestimable value to the future of the State, and, I should hope, 
for that of Catholic immigration. I can link this in my mind with 
the National Catholic Rural Movement (inaugurated 1945) following 
an appeal of the Bishops in 1937: ‘almost every country parish’ 
now has a group of this, the farmers co-operating energetically. Less 
specific are the Young Christian Student and the Young Christian 
Workers’ Movements (1935 and 1945) to the ideals of which we are, 
thank God, becoming accustomed in England, though I doubt whether 
our response, even clerical, has had in it that Australian ‘ vehemence ’ 
which I find so exhilarating !_ The National Catholic Girls’ Movement 
goes parallel. The “ planning ” therefore cannot be called ‘ sectarian ° 
It is Catholic, but envisages the land as a land, the people 
as a people. All the usual Catholic organisations thrive, the Legion of 
Mary having spread like wild-fire and managing the Central Library ; 
but how we, with our exiguous share in B.B.C. programmes, must envy 
the ‘ Catholic Answer’ which broadcasts its solutions of difficulties 
every Sunday and is listened to by some 35,000 people in town and 
country! Yet of what avail this arid catalogue, especially as I must 
omit so much—so many convents, Mary-Ward’s, Mercy nuns; so 
many schools, regularly inspected and examined and applauded by 
that State which yet does not contribute one penny towards their 
establishment, maintenance, staffing or development! The ugliness 
of that side of the picture does but enhance the splendour of the 
enduring Catholic enterprise. I cannot even dwell on the ‘ Education 
by Correspondence’ scheme which was thriving for the sake of the 
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‘back blocks’: one element in it is the Monthly personal letter sent 
to each child enrolled in this ‘‘ Correspondence School ”’. 

No, this is not the article I would have wished to write ! A record 
of achievement and ‘ success’ may disguise the tale of difficulties that 
needed to be overcome, and to turn a blind eye to those existing 
or imminent. Am I rash in assuming that the effect of the war 
on the Australian temperament must have been very unsettling ? 
Our own restlessness and series of strikes have been significant : 
even more of this must have been visible there. We have had our 
floods, and great areas of Australia their droughts just when production 
is the one thing necessary: they, like us, have heen dreadfully hard 
up for coal. When I hear Australia talked of as the ‘ Catholic 
Continent’ of the future, I must foresee for it also an ever-hardening 
core of Communism, and perhaps Australian Communism will be 
more openly violent and less hypocritical than ours. One might have 
hoped that the War would have made the world hate violence—but 
after all, the Communist creed regards chaos as the necessary 
preliminary to the new ‘ phase’ of life and is prepared to accelerate 
it, and when a national temperament is what I called ‘ vehement’, 
maybe a degraded form of vehemence is violence. Anyhow, the more 
the Church thrives, the more the devil will attack her from without 
and even from within. 

But let me end more happily. When I was first at Perth, I was 
much befriended by two priests of whom I wrote: ‘ Not for me 
to speculate on _futura contingentia, nor the possible incidence of purple. 

.. Well, one of them, Dr. Prendiville, 1s now archbishop (after 
all, they couldn’t both be). He would not thank me for cataloguing 
all the material elements in the development of his archdiocese between 
1935 and 1946—yet I cannot help just mentioning 5 new hospitals 
or homes ; 11 new convents ; 10 new parishes established and a long 
list of new churches and chapels and presbyteries and parochial schools ; 
several important new colleges, 5 new Religious Communities have 
arrived—Carmelite nuns on the very day of Dr. Clune’s burial (such 
prayer and penance are essential), and, in 1937, at the invitation 
of the new Archbishop, the Society of Jesus. Best, maybe, is the 
increase of priests from 51 in 1935 to 106 in 1946. 

But he will forgive me for recalling those glorious almost-midnight 
bathes in the dragon’s-eye-blue Indian Ocean; and how, on that 
terrace, he would let me ‘ tire the stars with talking ’, while I questioned 
him about Australia, and how, since Perth was always a good-bye 
city for me, I would stay awake as long as I could to watch for the 
last time those blue Australian stars. And on my last Christmas 
midnight there, Adeste Fideles, softly relayed through the house, echoed 
in the ears too of Archbishop Clune, who was dying. Even then I 
thought of it as heaven’s call to one who has been so good and so 
faithful a servant. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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BELGIUM’S INTERNATIONAL 
POSITION 


“* We must try to be a uniting link between the great nations.” 
(P. H. Spaakx.) 


N: country in the world is more interested in the maintenance 


of peace than Belgium. Overpopulated and poor in natural 

resources, Belgium subsists above all on the work of her people. 
She must export to live, by absolute economic necessity. War cuts 
off her means of existence. Situated at the “ crossroads of Europe ” 
(and having now become the bridgehead of the West), unprovided 
with natural frontiers, and offering a terrain suitable for military 
operations and of strategic importance, she is almost fated to become 
involved in every international conflict of any size. Therein lies 
her political tragedy. 

And yet by her very geographical position and the fact that she 
is the meeting point of several European cultures, she is well-placed 
also to serve the cause of peace. Her territorial independence by 
itself is a factor in the balance of nations. Her contact with the 
majority of the great Powers, too, has enabled her at times to contribute 
to their rapprochement and to the peaceful solution of international 
problems, which is her continual preoccupation. It is a happy 
paradox and a privilege of small nations that in so acting they safe- 
guard their own interests. 

The object of this article is to show how this policy, adapted to 
changing circumstances but always true to the end in view, has 
worked out in actual practice. 


PART I 


From PerperuAL NEUTRALITY TO AN INDEPENDENT Po icy 
1. The 1839 Proviso, or Perpetual Neutrality 


The requirements of a peace based on the balance of power in 
Europe had guided the authors of the treaties signed in London on 
April 19th, 1839, which laid the legal foundations of Belgium’s 
independence. This independence was bound up with a clause 
of perpetual neutrality, guaranteed by five powers: Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Prussia and Russia. It was to be an armed neutrality 
and Belgium was obliged to resist all aggression. Nevertheless, 
it was imposed from without, and as such it was a restriction on 
the country’s sovereignty. This status was the outcome of laborious 
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negotiations, carried on mainly by Lord Palmerston, the “ Father of 
Belgium,” and Talleyrand, who had begun by being less sympathetic 
towards Belgian independence. The status survived all European 
crises till its violation by Germany in August, 1914. The world 
knows how Belgium then fulfilled her obligations. Yet in spite of 
that and the declaration signed by England, France and Russia 
on February 16th, 1916, by which Belgium was to be invited to 
participate in the peace negotiations, she was admitted to Versailles 
only “as a witness,” to use M. Tardieu’s phrase. 


2. After 1918: Unrestricted Sovereignty 


The 1914-18 War had shaken the very foundations of this ‘ im- 
posed’ neutrality, and a revision of Belgium’s international status 
was imperative. In his message to the American Senate on 
January 8th, 1918, President Wilson had already recognised this : 
** Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and restored, 
without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys in 
common with all other free nations.” This was simply one of the 
many applications of the characteristic principle of that epoch— 
the right of self-determination. 

King Albert I in his address from the throne on November 22nd, 
1918, expressed the desire of seeing Belgium restored to all her rights 
and enabled ‘“ to control her destinies according to her needs and 
aspirations in complete sovereignty.” But he wisely added: ‘“ She 
must find in her new status guarantees which will protect her from 
the danger of future aggressions.” 

The Treaty of Versailles, however, devoted only one article to 
the status of Belgium—Article 31, by which Germany accepted 
the suppression of the 1839 Treaties and agreed in advance to any 
conventions that the Allied Powers might make with a view to re- 
placing them. The matter stopped there. 


3. The Franco-Belgian Military Agreement 


Meanwhile, the only guarantees of security which Belgium now 
enjoyed were those somewhat theoretical safeguards accorded to 
every member of the League of Nations. Belgium had no illusions 
about their practical value. The ideal which inspired the League 
was a high one, but its organisation was not perfect and the slowness 
of the procedure to be followed in cases of aggression rendered in- 
effective the protection it was able to provide. Belgium therefore 
endeavoured to remedy these deficiencies by certain particular and 
concrete guarantees. This inclination was strengthened still more 
when it became apparent that the League was not supported by all 
the great Powers and that it hardly exercised the determining influ- 
ence on international life that had been expected of it. 
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The end in view was the formation of a group of Western nations 
within the framework of which the integrity and inviolability of 
Belgian territory would be guaranteed. With this aim, Belgium 
made simultaneous approaches to London and Paris. Her efforts 
resulted in September, 1920, in the Franco-Belgian Military Agree- 
ment which, though not, as has often been thought, a definite alliance, 
provided for regular contacts between the military staffs of the two 
countries. 

The attempt to conclude a similar agreement with Great Britain 
was not to meet with success, chiefly because France took exception 
to the project. 

It should be remarked that this idea of a Western bloc that did 
not include all the interested Powers was not sufficiently dissociated 
from the abnormal war-mentality. Nor did it satisfy the permanent 
exigencies of Belgian foreign policy, intent above all on preserving 
complete freedom of action and contributing to the balance of 


neighbouring powers. 


4. The Rhineland Pact or the Locarno System 


In this respect the Treaty of Locarno, signed on December st, 
1925, inaugurated a new phase in European relations. It was signed 
by Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy and Belgium, and guaranteed 
individually and collectively the territorial status-quo, the inviola- 
bility of the Belgo-German and Franco-German frontiers as fixed 
by the Treaty of Versailles, and the demilitarisation of the Rhineland. 
It also contained a non-aggression clause guaranteed by all the 
signatories. 

It was a great synthése d’espoir. The Locarno Treaty completed 
on the regional plane the guarantees contained in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. It gave Belgium a position that corresponded 
to her wishes. However, being based on the principle of reciprocity, 
it meant that all the signatories were obliged to come to the assistance 
of the victim of an aggression. This differed from the old status 
of permanent neutrality : Belgium could henceforth be drawn into 
a conflict that did not directly concern her. 

The Kellogg Pact, signed in Paris in 1928, which proclaimed 
the renouncement of war, did not materially affect Belgium’s position. 
Even when Germany left the League of Nations on October aist, 
1933, this action had no juridical effect on the Rhineland Pact— 
“the most sure and solid foundation of peace in the West.” But, 
evidently, it did affect the way in which the Pact would be im- 
plemented. 

A far more serious event was the military occupation of the Rhine- 
land on March 7th, 1936, and Germany’s unilateral denunciation 
of the Locarno Treaty. A vital element in Belgium’s security was 
thereby destroyed. Yet the Rhineland Pact, whose object was 
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precisely to protect those who observed it against those who violated 
it, was not zpso facto nullified. Belgium endeavoured to maintain 
a conciliatory attitude with a view to working out a comprehensive 
solution of Europe’s problems. 

By virtue of provisional arrangements made in London, the four 
Locarno Powers declared on March roth, 1936, that Germany had 
transgressed the stipulations of the Treaty of Versailles and violated 
the Locarno Pact. They implicitly acknowledged the guarantees 
specified by the latter. England undertook to help France and 
Belgium in the event of unprovoked aggression, on a basis of reciprocity. 
This was a capital element for Belgian security. But while con- 
gratulating herself on this most valuable of guarantees, Belgium 
was none the less afraid lest she should once more see her territory 
serve as a theatre of military operations, should war break out between 
her great neighbours,—especially as international relations were 
steadily growing worse and the ineffectualness of the League had 
become an accepted fact. The idea of taking the lead in a coalition 
—even a defensive one—against Germany was hardly an attractive 
one, and, besides, was not in harmony with Belgium’s traditions or 


with her military strength. 


5. The Policy of Independence 


This state of affairs provoked a powerful movement of opinion 
within Belgium in favour of a totally independent foreign policy. 
This was not a new tendency: M. Hymans had already given 
expression to it in 1929 when he declared: “ Belgium has no need 
and no desire to interfere in the great international rivalries in which 
its interests are not involved.” In 1939, M. Devéze, Minister of 
National Defence, stated, with greater precision: ‘“ Never will 
Belgium be drawn into any European conflict, unless an aggressor 
violates her frontiers in defiance of the law of nations.”” In March, 
1934, M. de Broqueville, then Prime Minister, refused to counten- 
ance Belgium’s joining in coercive measures for disarmament directed 
against Germany—thus emphasising Belgium’s intention of follow- 
ing a line of action inspired solely by its own interests (in which, 
however, Belgium’s policy did not differ from that of other nations). 

The first step on the road towards an independent policy was 
taken in March, 1936, under the van Zeeland Government. By an 
exchange of letters between the French and Belgian Governments, 
it was made clear that the military agreement of 1920 involved no 
engagements in the political order and no obligation with respect 
to the organisation of national defence. 

At a press-conference in July of the same year, M. Spaak, the 
Foreign Minister, stressed the exclusively national character of 
Belgian foreign policy. He declared that he was ready to support 
all attempts aimed at strengthening peace in the world. “ But,” 
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he added, “it is not asking too much to demand, while awaiting 
the completion of this great work, that the tranquillity and security 
to which we have a right be assured to us by our neighbours. None 
of them, I am convinced, would think of disputing the legitimacy 
of such an attitude.” In September, 1936, the Prime Minister, 
M. van Zeeland, declared in a radio speech: “... we refuse to 
be the pawn of any diplomacy, group or movement whatever.” 

The historic discourse of King Leopold III on October 14th, 1936, 
solemnly confirmed the new direction of Belgian foreign policy. 
The following excerpts are worth recording: “ By reason of our 
geographical position we are obliged to maintain a military force to 
dissuade any of our neighbours, no matter which, from attacking 
another nation by passing through our territory. In fulfilling this 
mission Belgium is making a clear contribution to the maintenance 
of peace in Western Europe. But our obligations go no further.” 

*‘ Any unilateral policy weakens our international position. Even 
a purely defensive alliance is not conducive to our aim, for, however 
rapidly an ally might come to our assistance, it would be only after 
the first blow, which would strike us like lightning. In resisting this 
blow we should always be on our own.” 

“«. . . Accordingly we must, as was recently said by our Foreign 
Minister, pursue a policy that is exclusively and absolutely Belgian. 
This policy must aim at keeping us outside all conflicts. It corres- 
ponds to our national ideal.” 

This speech, which met with practically unanimous approval within 
the country itself, was greeted with scepticism in Great Britain and 
consternation in France. The English press considered that Belgium’s 
chances of remaining outside a Franco-German conflict were extremely 
slight. M. Tardieu, for his part, thought that France had never 
suffered a worse blow: “It is the brutal ending of an alliance.” 
Better informed, no doubt, and more balanced, Le Temps—an official 
organ—expressed the opinion that “in reality there is little change, 
except in this point, that the execution of the Government’s military 

lan will considerably increase the military strength of Belgium, 
and that will be a better guarantee of French security.” 

Yielding to the demands of the Belgian Government, the British 
and French Governments officially declared on April 24th, 1937, 
that, while still maintaining their own engagements of assistance 
resulting from the Treaty of Locarno and the arrangements made in 
London, they considered Belgium as freed from her obligations in 


their regard. 
Thenceforward only a direct attack on her territory could involve 


Belgium in war. 

In the diplomatic structure that should guarantee Belgium’s 
voluntary neutrality one essential element was lacking: the adhesion 
of Germany. This was secured on October 13th, 1937: in a 
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note delivered to the Belgian Ambassador in Berlin, Germany declared 
her determination to respect the inviolability and integrity of Belgian 
territory in all circumstances and to give her assistance in case of 
aggression. 

The stabilisation of the position of one of the most exposed regions 
of Western Europe could be considered, at that time, as a substantial 
contribution to the maintenance of peace. 

Within the framework of her independent policy and in order to 
strengthen still further her position of equilibrium, Belgium bound 
tighter the bonds which united her with the other small Western 
nations equally intent on preserving their freedom. 

She adhered to the Oslo Group and intensified her relations with 
the Netherlands. She did everything in her power to foster inter- 
national co-operation and to avoid the catastrophe which more 
and more evidently threatened the world. In this regard, it is 
impossible to read without emotion the appeal launched on the 
initiative of King Leopold III on August 23rd, 1939, in the name 
of the states of the Oslo Group and addressed to the great Powers, 
inviting them to settle their differences by peaceful means: ‘“ There 
is no people which would send its children to death in order to take 
away from other nations that right to existence which it claims for 
itself.” 

*“*. . . We solemnly present our appeal that the men on whom 
depends the course of events should agree to submit their differences 
and claims to open negotiation in a spirit of fraternal co-operation 
. .. and that the catastrophe which menaces mankind may be 


avoided.” 


6. The Lesson of 1940 


A few days later the catastrophe was unleashed. A few months 
later—on May roth, 1940—Belgian territory was again invaded. 
** Between sacrifice and dishonour the Belgian of 1940 hesitates no 
more than did the Belgian of 1914’ (The King’s Proclamation to 
the Nation). However, after the allied front had given way on 
May 12th, at Houx and Sedan, the Allied High Command decided 
to abandon the fortified Antwerp-Namur line. May a2ist brought 
the separation of the allied armies. The Belgian Army, pinned to 
the Lys, resisted until May 26th, in the face of violent German 
attacks on a 56-mile front. It was then that it was decided to 
evacuate the British Expeditionary Force. For two more days 
the Belgian Army covered its retreat. 

Then, on May 28th, with its front broken and all organised resist- 
ance rendered impossible, the Belgian Army capitulated, after the 
British and French Governments had been informed. 

At the end of 1944, Belgium welcomed the allied armies of libera- 
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tion, after she had undergone, for the second time in a quarter of a 
century, four years of German occupation. 

It was a terrible lesson. Not that one can reasonably reproach 
Belgium for having tried to remain outside the conflict, or complain 
of her “‘ policy of independence ” (the opposite policy did not prevent 
of her “ policy of independence” (the opposite policy would not 
have prevented the capitulation of France or the reverses suffered 
by the Allies). Nor, above all, may one put at Belgium’s door 
the responsibility for the failure of the system of collective security. 
The great lesson of 1940 is that of the solidarity of all free peoples. 
Neutrality and isolationism are outmoded ideas—not only on the 
continental but also on the world plane. May that lesson not have 
proved fruitless ! 


PART II 
BELGIUM IN THE Post-War WorLD 


1. Belgium and international organisation 


It would be an exaggeration to say that the United Nations 
Organisation is the perfect expression of universal solidarity. Already 
at San Francisco, Belgium had joined certain other nations in the 
attempt to ensure that the majority of international problems should 
henceforth he settled by international law rather than be decided 
by the competence of individual states. The Charter, it must be 
declared, sanctions a restricted interpretation of the law of nations. 
It is dominated by considerations of power rather than by the principle 
of international law. It is dependent on understanding between 
the Big Five. The idea of a hierarchy among the nations is un- 
doubtedly legitimate. But is it a reason for paralysing the action of 
U.N.O. by the right of veto? In its present form the Charter is not 
conducive to collective security in the real meaning of the term. 

Nevertheless, Belgium did ratify it, pleased with it, as far as it 
went, but sceptical about its effectiveness. The Charter is, in spite 
of everything, “a realist profession of faith”; it is an instrument 
of which the best possible use must be made. The small and medium 
nations see in it a means of contributing actively to the establish- 
ment of an international order. Belgium has accordingly resolved 
to practise “a policy of vigilant interest and collaboration in all the 
domains in which international co-operation can be exercised.” 
She is worthily represented in the General Assembly, on the Economic 
and Social Council, the International Monetary Fund, the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, the preparatory conferences for the 
International Organisation for Trade and Full Employment, etc. 
. . . In this way she is making an active contribution to the solution 
of numerous international problems, which assuredly has not escaped 
unnoticed. 
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She was all the more disappointed to be excluded—as indeed 
were other small and “ medium” nations (a notion sometimes 
extended so far as to include France and China)—from the negotia- 
tions concerned with the peace treaties. What was done in 1919 
is being repeated. Will the result be any better? It may be asked 
whether it is truly opportune that peace-making should be exclu- 
sively the task of the great Powers, which are disregarding the opinion 
of nations of second rank; certain of these have attained a degree 
of culture high enough for them to have a clear and impartial per- 
ception of international problems, and together they represent a 
fraction of the human race which cannot be treated as negligible. 


2. Belgium and Regional Agreements 


Conscious, no doubt, of the imperfect and incomplete character 
of their work, the authors of the United Nations Charter have allowed 
and encouraged regional agreements. Such agreements, it has been 
said, should be looked upon not as substitutes for but as pillars of 
the international organisation. In effect they constitute organs 
that operate in the area between the numerous states which form 
the basis of the international structure and U.N.O. which is to be 
its summit. Was not the absence of such organs one of the weaknesses 
of the League of Nations ? 

In this regard, Belgium looks quite naturally—history repeats 
itself—towards the Western nations with which she is united by a 
large number of cultural, political and economic affinities. More- 
over she bows to the evident fact that political and economic security 
can no longer be realised within too narrowly national a framework. 

As early as 1943, a monetary agreement was concluded between 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg (by their Governments in exile), 
and this was later completed by an Economic and Customs Union. 
A “primary group,” formed by a regional agreement, has thus 
been established in the West. But clearly the key agreement of 
this arrangement must be a Franco-British Alliance. Belgium, 
therefore, greeted the Dunkirk Alliance with satisfaction, and hopes 
for its eventual extension. An Association of the Western nations 
would, in short, be only a reflection of that which has been brought 
about in Eastern Europe. They are far from being necessarily 
opposed to each other. The existence of the Anglo-Russian and 
Franco-Russian treaties already excludes this opposition. Moreover, 
there exists now in the West a clearly defined tendency against 
the very principle of self-sufficiency and isolation. Western Europe 
tends not only to rely on the larger community of the Atlantic Powers, 
but equally to integrate itself into an organised world-society. On 
these grounds it does not rule out the development of its relations 
with any nations, Russia and the Balkan States not excepted. Hence, 
why should not Western Europe be the uniting link between two 
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civilisations, two political and economic systems? In this field 
too, Belgium has been active: the cultural agreement between 
Brussels and Prague concluded in February, 1947, is the first step 
towards closer collaboration with Czechoslovakia. The aim is 
evident : the two countries could serve as points of contact between 
the Western and Eastern systems of alliance. Thus will the small 
nations contribute once more to the promotion of understanding 
among the great Powers and to the clearing of the international 


atmosphere. 


3. Belgium and international co-operation 


During the exchange of views on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
for the organisation of the United Nations, the Belgian delegation 
insisted on the prime importance of international co-operation in 
the economic sphere. Its importance equals and perhaps surpasses 
that of a more purely political co-operation. Belgium accordingly 
has assisted with all her means the creation of international institu- 
tions of an economic character, and her delegates occupy important 
posts in them. 

At this point it should be recalled that, although militarily and 
politically weak, Belgium is to be classed among the advanced and 
influential countries from a commercial and financial point of view. 

From the purely commercial point of view, the Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg Union is well developed : its foreign trade per head of popula- 
tion is 167 gold dollars as against 130 in England, 52.5 in France and 
48 in the United States (pre-war figures). 

The League of Nations report on European trade, published in 
1941, gives the following list of countries in the order of their 


commercial importance : 


International trade Number of 

Country. in millions of gold inhabitants 

dollars. in millions. 
United States oi e 6,680 143 
United Kingdom ... oa 6,496 51 
Germany “ “a be 4,312 67 
France él aia we 2,201 42 

Belgium-Luxembourg me 1,499 8.6 


It is superfluous to recall here the economic importance of the 
Belgian Congo, as a large-scale producer of copper, tin and... 
uranium. 

From the financial point of view, Belgium occupies the ninth place 
in the list of the members of the International Monetary Fund. 
The Economic Union of Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg is 
fourth, following the United States, Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. 
and preceding France—according to the quotas fixed by the Union. 
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Having a very great interest in the resumption of free commercial 
exchanges, Belgium has been the first to practise a really bold commer- 
cial policy. As was made clear by the statements of her Minister of 
Foreign Trade at the International Trade conference, now being 
held at Geneva, Belgium immediately opened her doors to imports 
which are not regulated by international quotas. Controls were 
progressively relaxed for numerous products. In the case of exports, 
too, hindrances to the sale of Belgian goods abroad have been reduced 
as far as possible. Experience, however, has shown Belgium that she 
is almost alone in following this policy. Nevertheless she is pursuing 
her policy of economic liberty in the largest measure possible, con- 
vinced that this is one of the most efficacious roads to international 
peace. It should be noted that this policy is being followed in 
concert with Holland and Luxembourg, and that these three countries 
have adopted a common customs duty which serves as a basis for 
foreign trade. 


4. Belgium and the spiritual values 


Never, perhaps, has international life been so profoundly per- 
meated by elements of the cultural and spiritual order as it is at present. 
In this regard Belgium again occupies a special position. She belongs 
to that small group of Western nations in which a personalist culture, 
characterised by the sense of proportion and respect for the human 
person, is predominant. This culture, which is rooted in Christian 
humanism, holds the balance between extreme individualist conceptions 
and rigid collectivist ideas, both of which, though, it is true, in 
unequal measure and in different ways, lead to the “ depersonifi- 
cation’ of the masses. 

Unfortunately in the general upheaval which is affecting the 
whole world and reacting upon every aspect of human activity, 
material as well as spiritual, the various nations are suspicious of 
and even opposed to one another. The future belongs to the nation 
or nations which will find and be able to apply the formula—the 
form of institutions—best adapted to the present stage of human 
development, and (be it added) to the true character of man. 

By its very nature, the issue of this struggle does not depend uniquely, 
or even primarily, on the material forces in opposition. 

That is the reason why small nations, of which Belgium is one, 
believe they have a réle to play in the colossal world-revolution 
of our time: that of defending by word and example the establish- 
ment of an order based on law and justice, an order that will respect 
the dignity and the liberty of man. It is their only chance of sur- 
vival, it is the indispensable condition of a just and lasting peace. 
As F. A. Hayek says in “‘ The Road to Serfdom”: “ We shall all 
be the gainers if we can create a world fit for small states to live in.” 


A. THOMaAs. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CAMOENS AND THE LUSIADS 


UIS VAZ DE CAMOENS (Camoes), prince of Portuguese 
poets, the Lusitanian Virgil, the first in modern Europe to 
construct an epic on the ancient model, was born at Lisbon 

in 1524, the only child of unpronounceable parents, and kinsman, 
through his grandmother, of Vasco da Gama, whose discovery, 27 
years earlier, of the sea-route to India, the poet immortalizes in the 
poem Os Lusiadas. 

He spent his childhood and youth in Coimbra. There the 
Augustinian monastery of Santa Cruz, whose prior was the poet’s 
uncle, the pious and learned Dom Bento de Camoens, was the centre 
of an important scholastic system, having off-shoots in the College 
of St. Michael for nobles and in that of All Saints for “ honourable 
poor students ” like the poet himself, whose family ranked as untitled 
nobility. 

In 1537, when Luis was 13 and, according to the standards of the 
time, of university age, the ancient University of Coimbra, founded 
at Lisbon in the late 13th century and transferred to Coimbra in 
the early 14th, was reformed by the gathering of the scattered 
faculties under one roof and by the introduction of professors of 
international fame, among them the famous Latinist, George Buchanan, 
follower of John Knox and reviler of Mary, Queen of Scots. Camoens’ 
uncle, Dom Bento, became the first Chancellor of the reformed 
University. ! 

In those days of the High Renaissance, classical culture was the 
hallmark of the gentleman. Within the Colleges of Santa Cruz, 
Greek and Latin conversation was de rigueur and the University applied 
the same rule. Amid such surroundings, aided by a leech-like memory, 
young Camoens steeped himself in classical literature and mythology, 
the results of which are revealed not only in the matter but in the 


1 Among the colleges for the various religious orders was one belonging to the Jesuits 
from which issued the voluminous commentaries on the philosophy of Aristotle known as 
the Commentarij Conimbricenses. ‘Their history is interesting. They were dictations to the 
students by the professors and as such were not intended for publication. However, they 

ap ed in print at Frankfurt in 1604 and in order to disown incorrect and unauthorized 
editions the Jesuit General, Father Claude Aquaviva, assigned to Father Peter Fonseca, 
the head of the Portuguese province, the task of supervising the revision of the Commentaries 
for publication. A series of eight treatises followed which are a masterly and exhaustive 
discussion, as yet unequalled, of the system of Aristotle. To the last, published in 1606, 
this disclaimer was added : “ Before we finish the task entrusted to us of editing our Logic, 
to which we were bound by many promises, certain German publishers fraudulently brought 
out a work professing to be from us, abounding in errors and inaccuracies which were really 
their own. They also substituted for our commentaries certain glosses gotten furtively. 
It is true these writings, thirty years previously, were the work of one of our professors 
not indeed intended for publication. hey were the fruit of his zeal and he never d 
they would appear in print.” 
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form of his works, which went far towards perfecting the Portuguese 
vernacular. 

The poet read extensively for his Bachelor’s degree in Arts during 
the years 1539-1542. The thoroughness of his education, for which 
much credit must go to his uncle, is apparent when one considers 
that he wrote his epic in Africa and Asia, far from books, and yet 
displays a knowledge of universal history, geography, astronomy, 
Greek and Latin literature and the modern poetry of Italy and Spain. 

In 1543, he went down from the University to live in Lisbon, where 
his birth and ability, already evident in a play he wrote as an under- 
graduate and in a certain amount of romantic verse, admitted him 
to the gilded society of the Capital. 

It was obvious that so imaginative and talented a youth would 
soon fall in love. The unexpected thing was that he took it so seriously 
as to allow it to change his whole life. The dart found its mark 
in one of the Lisbon churches on Good Friday, 1544, when he caught 
sight of Donna Catherina de Ataide, a girl of only 13 but already 
a lady-in-waiting to the Queen. She was destined to be the poet’s 
Beatrice and is the anagrammatical “‘ Nathercia ” of his later songs. 

The better to press his suit upon the damsel, Camoens got himself 
presented at Court where his cultured gifts won him many protectors 
and admirers, as his impulsive temperament did jealous foes. The 
girl for her part alternated between encouragement, when she let her 
heart speak, and an off-handed hauteur when she listened to those 
who urged her to make a better match. 

Such coyness was maddening to the mercurial poet whose verses 
of the time reveal his varying moods—joy and depression, tender 
regrets and violent outbursts, passionate love vying with bold ambition. 
It would be perhaps unjust, as well as anachronistic, to call Catherina 
a “ gold-digger”’, yet Camoens knew that he had a good chance 
if he could pull off some lucrative post, but the impatient ardour 
of his wooing tripped him into a breach of the stiff Court etiquette 
that exiled him from Lisbon. (It is uncertain what this gaffe was. 
Suggestions are a duel with one of Catherina’s brothers or the sending 
of a billet-doux direct to his love, when the inquisitive Queen required 
that such outpourings be handed first to the Court Chamberlain 
for inspection by her.) 

In the autumn of 1547 the luckless poet enlisted for two years’ 
service at the trading-post of Ceuta, where he fought as a common 
soldier, losing his right eye in a skirmish with the Moors. In 
November, 1549, the Governor of Ceuta was recalled to Court and 
appointed Viceroy of India. Camoens, who accompanied him as far 
as Lisbon, had every intention of going on to the East and actually 
enlisted, but the call of the Capital with its prospects of literary fame 
and, needless to add, little Catherina in the offing, proved too strong. 
When month after month had passed by with nothing but a curt 
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negative from Court, the poet in bitter disappointment joined a gang 
of hot-headed young bloods, led by an ex-friar, nicknamed “ The 
Chiado”’. In the course of his underworld forays, the poet had often 
to draw his sword and boasted of having seen the soles of many feet 
while none had seen his. Then on the Feast of Corpus Christi, 1552, 
he ran across two masked cronies engaged in a street fight near St. 
Dominic’s Convent. Joining in the fray he wounded a palace servant. 
The dignity of both the person and the day were against him and 
he served eight months’ imprisonment—a terrible experience he never 
forgot. 

A pardon was granted on condition that he enlisted for five years’ 
service in India. With a last good-bye to Catherina, Camoens sailed 
on Palm Sunday, 1553, in the San Bento, the flagship of four vessels 
under Fernando Alvares Cabral. It was the best ship of the fleet 
which, having safely weathered the Cape, anchored off Goa in 
September. 

The town was the commercial capital of Western India, boasting 
100,000 inhabitants. Though the flag of Portugal dominated the vast 
hinterland, the enervating climate, the pleasures and plunder of Asia 
had begun to tell on the Conquistadores. Corruption was rife from 
the Governor downwards, for the ruling ambition of all was to get 
rich quickly and return home. A governorship was only for three 
years and so the saying was that “they are installed the first year, 
they rob the second, and then pack up in the third to sail away ”’. 

Camoens’ talents and bravery found him a ready welcome. Life 
was cheap and gay but, as the poet had his ideals, the injustice and 
degeneracy he met among his fellow-countrymen soon disgusted him. 
Goa for him was Babylon, “ the mother of villains and the stepmother 
of honest men”. His life for the next two years was a succession 
of military and naval occasions—punitive expeditions against petty 
kings, a few trivial combats, pirate hunts and patrol cruises. 

In June, 1555, a new Governor-General arrived and Golden Goa 
welcomed him with a round of festivities for which Camoens produced 
Filodemo, a dramatized version of a novel of his Court days. To this 
period also belong his Follies of India and Satire of the Tourney, which 
confirmed the poet’s reputation as the wielder of a sharp pen. 

In the spring of 1556, military duty took him to the Moluccas where 
he fought and versified for the next two years. This brought him to 
the end of his enlistment but, as he was one of an army of occupation 
in Macao, he had to await a ship bound for Portugal, working on his 
epic the while. 

Then suddenly his fortunes, latterly quite bright, took a turn for 
the worse. He was taken aboard the yearly ship from China to India 
but only as a prisoner for debt. In October, 1559, the ship foundered 
at the mouth of the Mekong River. By an extraordinary stroke of 
fortune the poet managed to swim ashore with nothing of his belongings 
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left save the six or seven finished Cantos of his poem. While wandering 
along the Cambodian Coast, awaiting the monsoon and a vessel to 
take him to Malacca, he composed his magnificent stanzas, By the 
Waters of Babylon, called by Lope de Vega! “ the pearl of poetry ”’. 
In them he recalls the happy days of his youth, sighs for Lisbon and 
his love and mourns his long exile from home. When he reached 
Goa in June, 1561, the poet learned for the first time of the death 
of Catherina and poured out his grief in a great sonnet Alma Minha 
Geniil. 

Apart from two terms in the debtors’ prison and a quixotic banquet 
at which Camoens served each guest with witty verses, little is known 
of his life for the next three years beyond the fact that he was working 
hard to finish his epic and sail for home. 

Eventually he got a ship as far as Mozambique but the captain 
who lent him the money then called it in and the penniless poet 
was kept for two more weary years in prison. At length in November, 
1569, he set sail in the Santa Clara, reaching Portugal on April 7th, 
1570, after an absence of seventeen years. 

In perfect contrast to the rapacious merchant-soldiers his country 
had bred for a hundred years, the only wealth Camoens brought home 
was what Cervantes called a Tesoro del Luso—the manuscript of his 
great poem. 

The ill-luck that had dogged his life was lying in wait against the 
poet’s return. Plague had killed a quarter, some say half, of the 
population of Lisbon and a rigid quarantine prevailed. ‘Velcomed 
at length by his mother, now a widow, “ very old and very poor ”’, 
the poet went straight to Catherina’s tomb and then set to work 
to obtain the royal licence to print The Lusiads. This was dated 
September 24th, 1571, and carried a ten years’ copyright, while 
Don Sebastian, the King, gave Camoens a relatively generous three 
years’ pension in return for both his Indian service and his poem. 

The epic soon brought him fame. Philip II of Spain read it with 
admiration, while the general opinion was echoed by the powerful 
minister, Pedro de Alcacova Carneiro, who remarked that its only 
defect was that it was neither short enough to learn by heart nor 
long enough to have no ending. Tributes came from abroad too. 
Tasso sent Camoens a sonnet in his praise, while the year 1580 saw 
two Spanish versions. 

On June 2nd, 1578, just before his start for the African expedition 
that cost him his life, King Sebastian had renewed the poet’s pension 
for a second time. Though Camoens had neither the health nor the 

1 The prolific Spanish dramatist and song-writer who churned out 2,000 pieces and 


some 21 million verses, including a charming ditty on Charles I’s incognito visit to Madrid 
to see the Infanta he was hoping to marry :— 


Carlos Estuado soy Charles Stuart I am 

Que; siendo amor mi guia, Whom love has gates afar ; 
cielo d’Espana voy To the heaven of Spain I came, 

Por ver mi estrella Maria. To see Maria, my star. 
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means to accompany the splendid train of nobles and courtiers that 
followed the last crusading monarch to his doom, the poet began an 
epic to celebrate the enterprise but burnt his manuscript when he 
heard of the tragedy of Alcazer.} 

Throughout 1579-80 plague raged in Lisbon, and Camoens, 
depressed by the calamities that were befalling his country, fell a 
victim of it. He died in hospital, unmarried and the last of his line 
on June roth, 1580. A Carmelite, Frei Jose Indio attended him 
in his last moments, receiving the only reward the impoverished poet 
could give—his own copy of The Lusiads. Later the priest wrote : 
** What more grievous thing than to see so great a genius thus un- 
fortunate! I saw him die in a hospital at Lisbon without a sheet 
to cover him, after having triumphed in the East Indies and sailed 
5,000 leagues by sea. What warning so great for those who, by night 
and day, weary themselves in study without profit, like the spider 
weaving a web to catch small flies ! ” 

The Virgil of Portugal was buried with other plague-victims in a 
common grave. Even the memorial erected in his honour is lost, 
destroyed in the earthquake of 1755.? 


1 Sebastian had grown up during the Regency an exalted mystic and knight-errant 
of the Cross without interest in the work of government. Though pressed by S. Pius V, 
he obstinately refused to marry and insisted on attempting to conquer North Africa without 
sufficient men and money. His rout and death at the Battle of Alcazer-el-Kebir decided 
the fate of Portugal, for his great-uncle, Cardinal Henry, who succeeded him, lived less 
than two years and in 1580 Philip II of Spain claimed the throne as next heir. Partly by 
force, partly by bribery, he secured election by the Cortes and for the next sixty years 
(1 ty the Crowns of Portugal and Spain were united. 

On Don Sebastian and the Battle of Alcazer-el-Kebir, cf. W. Walsh, Philip II, pp. 575-577 ; 


57 Xartin Hume in the Cambridge Modern History, Vol. III, p. 499, says: ‘* Don Sebastian 
led his Christian host across the Strait, to the deep grief and discontent of his people ; and 
met his fate, of which the mystery can never be revealed, at the Battle of Alcazer-el-Kebir, 
on 4 August 1578.” The mystery is this, that no less than four Pretenders successively 
claimed to be the lost 24-year-old King. One of them turned up in 1598 at Venice. He 
resembled Sebastian so perfectly in features, size and tone of voice that the Portuguese in 
the town acknowledged him as their king. Arrested and carefully cross-examined by 
accredited judges, he persisted in maintaining that he was Don Sebastian, that he had been 
taken prisoner after the Battle without being recognized and that after long sufferings 
he hed escaped and intended to reclaim his rightful crown. He then displayed marks 
on his body that Sebastian had had and told the Venetians secrets that their Ambassadors 
had revealed to King Sebastian, giving circumstantial details. The Spaniards who were 
then masters of Portugal treated him as a maniac and an imposter and had him driven 
from Venice. He was arrested in Tuscany and taken to Naples where he was placed on 
a donkey and led through the streets exposed to the ribald jeers of the crowd. Later he 
was taken to Spain where he spent the rest of his life in prison. 

The whole story of these pretenders is told in a careful work of research entitled Les Faux 
Don Sebastien, published in Paris in the ’8os. 


2 The a ge of Camoens : The oldest and most authentic portrait of Camoens appeared 
in 1624, his first centenary. It is a “‘ kitcat,” i.e. of less than half length but including the 
hands, and shows the poet in armour wearing a laurel crown. His right hand holds a > 
his left rests on a copy of The Lusiads, while a shield above shows the family arms. The 
likeness exhibits a Nordic t and the tradition of his red beard and blue eyes confirms 
it. This engraving appeared with a ‘ Life’ written for the centenary by Manoel Severim 
de Faria who writes : ‘‘ He was of middle stature, his face full, and his countenance slightly 
lowering ; his nose long, raised in the middle and large at the end. He was much disfigured 
by the loss of his right eye. Whilst young his hair like Tasso’s was so yellow as to resemble 
saffron. Although his appearance was not perhaps prepossessing, his manners and 
conversation were pleasing and cheerful. He was afterwards a prey to melancholy, was 
never married and left no child.” 











CAMOENS AND THE LUSIADS 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF THE LUSIADS 


First a note on the form before we deal with the content and 
inspiration of the poem. It is written in oftava rima, that is, in stanzas 
of eight lines, a form popularized by the Italians but employed also 
by our English poets, e.g. Byron in Don Juan. The rhyming runs 
ab, ab, ab, cc. Continental ottava rima, including The Lusiads, 
is hendecasyllabic, t.e. with eleven syllables to a line, whereas the 
English version is always decasyllabic. This is the only difference 
between Aubertin’s classic translation and Camoens’ original. It is 
not difficult to see the faithfulness and ease of this English version. 

I should add that the epic is divided into ten Cantos, containing in 
all 1102 Stanzas. 

As has been said, this great epic of discovery has as its hero the 
celebrated Portuguese navigator Vasco da Gama, and, as its main 
subject, the famous two years’ voyage to India and back—by general 
consent the most important, in its consequences, of the great voyages 
of history. 

Sailing from Lisbon on July 8th, 1497, under the auspices of his 
sovereign, Emmanuel the Fortunate, with three sloops-of-war, a store- 
ship and a crew of 160 men, Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
on November 20th and thus first established the momentous fact 
of the existence of an ocean passage between Europe and India, where 
he arrived in May, 1498, at Calicut on the Malabar Coast. 

On his return to Lisbon, bringing with him only 55 of the 160 men 
who had accompanied him and having lost his brother Paulo in the 
Azores, Gama was received by his king and country with all the 
honours to which his daring and successful enterprise entitled him. 
This was in 1499, about two years and two months after his 
embarkation. 

Gama had found the Moslem master of the Eastern Seas and of 
Calicut, the emporium of India. At this city he had at first been 
well received, but the people through their leaders soon began to 
manifest hostility and treachery towards him and his companions as 
strangers and Christians, and still more for being the dangerous 
intruders they so eminently turned out to be. 

On hearing Gama’s report, King Emmanuel resolved to pursue the 
course he had begun and reap the full benefit of a direct intercourse 
with India, the immense value of whose trade with Europe, as hitherto 
carried on through Egypt and Persia, all knew well. He therefore 
caused to be fitted out for the East a fleet of 14 sail and 15,000 men 
to establish a position there. The command was given to Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, who, sailing in the year 1500,. was driven by tempest 
far to the west of his course and so, by one of several such accidents 
of history, became the discoverer of Brazil. 
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With this expedition began that astonishing chapter of Portuguese 
history—the establishment of an extensive commercial empire in the 
East and the first of its kind in the world. ‘‘ Whether we consider 
its extent, its opulence, the slender power by which it was formed, 
or the splendour with which the government of it was conducted, 
there has been nothing comparable to it in the history of the nations. 

. Emmanuel, who laid the foundation of this stupendous fabric, 
had the satisfaction to see it almost completed. Every part of Europe 
was supplied by the Portuguese with the productions of the East ; 
and if we except some inconsiderable quantity of them which the 
Venetians still continued to receive by the ancient channels of convey- 
ance, our quarter of the globe had no longer any commercial intercourse 
with India and the regions of Asia beyond it but by the Cape of Good 
Hope.” ? 

Besides its importance in itself, Gama’s great discovery happened 
at a most critical period of history. Only a few years later, in 1517, 
Selim I the Ferocious took Cairo by storm and annexed to the Ottoman 
Empire the Mameluke dominions in Egypt and Syria. 

As Mohammed II, styled the conqueror of two empires, twelve 
kingdoms and three hundred cities, had already in 1453 destroyed 
the Byzantine Empire, capturing Constantinople where he established 
the seat of the Turkish Government, the Sultans would in point of fact 
have become possessed of the absolute command of trade between 
India and Europe, had it continued to be carried on along its ancient 
channels, namely, by the Red Sea to Alexandria or from the Persian 
Gulf to Constantinople and the Mediterranean ports. It was by this 
line of communication that Genoa and Venice alternately had enriched 
themselves so greatly, according to the power or protection which 
they were able to secure in Egypt or at Constantinople. 

Now all was changed. The discovery of the new route to India 
and the energetic success with which the Portuguese so quickly 
established their dominion there foiled Moslem influence in the East 
and preserved Europe from the humiliating and oppressive servitude 
of the Turk. 

Europe’s debt to the valour and constancy of the Portuguese 
Navigators is incalculable and their heroic deeds provide a fitting main 
theme for Camoens’ epic. Yet the poem is by no means confined 
to them. It may be said with some truth that the real hero of the 
piece is the Portuguese nation, for the poet interweaves artistically into 
his narrative all the early history of his homeland. Hence the title 
Os Lusiadas or ‘‘ The Feats of the Lusians ”’, for the classical name of 
Portugal is that of the ancient province of Lusitania,? founded according 
to legend by Lusus or Lysas, the supposed boon-companion of the god 
Bacchus, who also plays a leading part in the poem. 


1 Dr. Robertson in his introduction to The Lusiads, pp. xxi-xxil. 
2 The modern name Portugal is said to derive ring Porto —_, the original name for 
the city of Oporto. 
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The epic opens with what Dr. Johnson calls the “‘ solemn repetition ”’ 
in heroic poetry, unanimously adopted from Homer. Invoking the 
nymphs of his beloved Tagus, the river by which Lisbon lies, Camoens 
then dedicates his poem to the young King, Don Sebastian. 

The narrative proper begins with Vasco da Gama’s ships sailing 
up the East African coast on their way to India, but at once we are 
switched over to Olympus where the gods are discussing the fate 
of the fleet. Venus and Mars speak up for the mariners, but Bacchus 
is out for trouble and bodes them ill-fortune. However, the ships 
anchor safely at Mozambique, where Gama finely and boldly declares 
his Christian Faith to the Moslem. At the instigation of Bacchus, 
the governor of the island then tries to destroy the Christians by ambush 
and a treacherous pilot, but both schemes are foiled by Venus. 

On its arrival at Mombasa, the fleet is again saved by the intervention 
of Venus and her Nereids, for Gama has prayed to Heaven for safety. 
Venus intercedes with Jupiter, who foretells the glorious feats of the 
Portuguese in the East and sends Mercury to guide the navigators 
to Melinde, where they are hospitably received and asked about their 
country and its history. 

In reply Gama begins his tale of Portugal, her kings and principal 
achievements, especially against the Moors, with the help of English 
Crusaders on their way to the Holy Land. After recounting the sad 
story of Ignes de Castro (one of the must moving episodes of the 
whole poem), Gama continues his narrative with the first expedition 
made by land for the discovery of a direct passage to India in the time 
of King John II. He tells of Don Manoel’s famous vision of the 
Rivers Ganges and Indus with its resulting commission to Vasco 
himself. The touching scenes of preparation and departure are 
succeeded by the solemn Warning of the Old Man, in whom is figured 
the general feeling of the Portuguese people upon the occasion. In 
describing the actual departure of Gama’s expedition Camoens gives 
voice to his own emotions in leaving his homeland. 

The tale of the voyage is now taken up again. As the fleet crosses 
the Indian Ocean from Melinde to Calicut, a fresh plot is hatched 
by the unpleasant Bacchus, who descends to Neptune’s submarine 
palace where a council of the sea-gods decrees a furious storm. Before 
it breaks, while the ships sail placidly along, one Velloso entertains 
his shipmates with the tale called ““ The Twelve of England ”—a pure 
legend but admirably told. 

As the story nears its end, the storm breaks over the fleet and is 
magnificently described. Gama prays for deliverance and Venus 
shines forth with her sea-nymphs who subdue the winds. As morning 
light reveals the Ghats of India, Vasco falls on his knees in thanksgiving. 

After addressing the Christian nations in exhortation and rebuke, 
the poet describes the Kingdom of Malabar, where Gama is received 
by the Raja, who visits the fleet and enquires about the pictures on 
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its banners, whereupon Vasco’s brother, Paulo, tells him of the deeds 
of early Portuguese kings. 

Once again the persistently hostile Bacchus appears in the offing, 
this time in the guise of Mahomet, to stir up the Moslems against 
the Christian adventurers, causing the Raja to charge Gama with 
being a leader of convicts and pirates. To this libel Vasco makes 
a spirited reply. 

Canto IX, the longest and perhaps the most beautiful of the poem, 
relates the various difficulties thrown in the way of the navigators’ 
departure. When at last they get away, the accommodating Venus, 
in pity for their toils, guides the fleet to the enchanted Isle of Loves, 
a floating paradise, prepared by the goddess with the help of Cupid 
and the Nereids, for the entertainment of the returning mariners, 
who proceed to show their gratitude as only sailors can. After a Siren 
has sung a prophetic song foretelling the exploits of Portuguese viceroys, 
governors and captains in India, Gama is taken up on to a rugged 
mountain shown the system of Ptolemy and the globe of Asia and 
Africa and told of the Indian life of St. Thomas the Apostle. At last 
the navigators quit their island and return to Lisbon. 

Declining further labour, the poet addresses in an Epilogue a solemn 
patriotic exhortation to King Sebastian, closing with visions of glory 
that ended so disastrously at the Battle of Alcazer. 

Its many and great merits apart, the most striking peculiarity of 
The Lusiads is surely the introduction of pagan mythology into 
a Christian and historical epic. This apparent lack of discrimination 
and good taste has been harshly criticised and was considered by 
Voltaire as a major defect. Sometimes the mingling of paganism 
and Christianity is carried to absurd lengths. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that much of the poem’s charm is to be found 
in just those parts in which the mythological elements abound. 

To those who tend to regard nihil obstats and imprimaturs as the 
manacling and shackling of a Catholic writer it will come as a surprise 
that the ecclesiastical authorities of Camoens’ day found nothing amiss 
in The Lusiads. The Dominican Ferreira examined the manuscript 
and found nothing against faith or morals in it, regarding the 
mythology as a mere poetic fiction, which indeed it was. The censura 
of the Holy Office bears the date March 12th, 1572, and Father 
Ferreira’s remarks are as follows: “I saw by order of the Holy 
Inquisition, these ten Cantos of The Lusiads of Luis de Camoens, 
relating the wondrous deeds in arms of the Portuguese in Asia and 
Europe, and I did not find in them a single offensive thing, nor aught 
contrary to the Faith and good manners; only it seemed to me 
necessary to warn the reader that the author, in order to exaggerate 
the perils of the navigation and entrance into India of the Portuguese, 
makes use of a fiction of the heathen gods ;_ and although S. Augustine 
in his Retractationes corrects the having called the Muses goddesses, 
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nevertheless, as this is poetry and fiction and the author does not 
pretend more than to adorn his poetic style, I have not considered as 
inconvenient, this fable of the gods in this work, knowing it for such, 
and while it always preserved the truth of our Holy Faith that all 
the gods of the heathen are devils, and therefore it appeared to me 
that the book is worthy of being printed, for the author displays in it 
much talent and erudition in the human sciences. ” 

In addition to his epic Camoens wrote sonnets, canzons, odes, 
sextines, eclogues, elegies, octaves, roundels, several comedies, and 
many letters. In the opinion of many competent judges he attains 
his true stature as a poet only in his lyrics, which reflect the many 
coloured moods and fancies of his varied but ill-starred life. A score 
of his sonnets, two or three of the canzons, eclogues, elegies and the 
Babylonian roundels will bear comparison with any composition 
of the same kind that other literatures can show. 

In artistic feeling and accomplishment Camoens may not be the 
equal of Ariosto or Tasso, who also tried the epic, but he is the 
master-exponent of patriotic pride in national endeavour and sturdy 
enterprise, as he is certainly the greatest of the Portuguese in poetic 
style and diction. 

Gorpon ALBION. 



































BISHOP CHALLONER 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PROTESTANTISM 


T would be interesting to know what were the thoughts of parson 
[ve the Rector of Milton Church, when on January 22nd, 

1791, he buried Richard Challoner and described him as “ a very 
pious and good man, of good learning and extensive abilities ’’. 
Was he merely recording his personal esteem of a Catholic priest: 
whom he had met, perhaps, through his acquaintance with the 
Barretts of Milton House ? Or was this remarkable entry a reflection 
of the good opinion in which the “titular Bishop of London and 
Salisbury ” (as the parson styled him) was held by devout Protestants ? 
The frenzy of the mob against him during the Gordon riots (1778) 
shows that even in his rather helpless old age Challoner was still 
in popular opinion the legendary champion of the Papists. But it 
was not every Protestant who wanted to see him “ roasted alive” 
in the London streets ; and there are reasons for believing that the 
more instructed and less fanatical Protestants held his name in an 
esteem that had been growing during the last forty years of his life ; 
and that parson Warren was registering this esteem in his description 
of Challoner in his burial register. 

It is a mistake to regard Challoner’s relations vis 4 vis Protestants 
merely as those of a controversialist. True, his first four books of 
importance! were polemical works written in the old hard-hitting 
manner of seventeenth century religious controversy, and it was these 
books that first brought his name to the notice of Protestants, who 
came to regard him as a very formidable antagonist, not to be lightly 
challenged. The Protestant author of “‘ The Present State of Popery ” 
(1733) testifies to this. ‘“‘ The learned priest’, he writes in reference 
to Challoner, “ has silenced the parson (Conyers Middleton) ; neither 
has anyone of the fraternity thought it advisable to enter the lists: 
for him or spouse his quarrel’’. But the significant fact is that, 
though he was appointed official “‘ controversialist ’ of the Catholic 
clergy largely on the strength of these books, which marked him out 
as the obvious successor to'the famous Dr. Hawarden, none the less. 
after his appointment Challoner wrote no strictly controversial work 
against the divines of the Established Church. All four books were 
based on his doctorate thesis written at Douai or borrowed heavily 
from the writings of Gother and Manning. He wrote them because: 


1 The Unerring Authority of the Catholic Church (1732), A Profession of Catholic Faith (1732), 
The First Beginning and Progress of the Protestant Religion (1733), The Young Gentleman Instructed? 
(1735). 
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of the need of an immediate answer to a Protestant charge, with little 
taste (it would seem) for polemical writing and with little faith in its 
effectiveness. 

On his return to England in 1737 after his enforced exile, Challoner’s 
writings follow a different line. Discerning with that insight which 
is his true claim to greatness the trend of religious thought, he saw 
the Church facing a new danger which threatened equally every form 
of Christianity. The time for jousting with opponents who still 
respected the Bible as the inspired word of God and found in it a 
common court of appeal had passed. Even in his earlier works 
Challoner had given indications that he realised this. ‘‘ Monsters 
of another kind . . . have since overrun the land ”’, he wrote in the 
concluding words of one of his first books, “ viz. Atheists, Deists, 
Latitudinarians, Freethinkers which have almost banished religion 
from this kingdom ; and laughed out of doors both the belief and 
practice of Christianity’. He insists always, especially in his later 
books, that the true Church of Christ has definite “‘ marks” which 
make her easily recognisable among dissident bodies, but he appeals 
at the same time for what would now be called joint Christian action 
against a common attack. ‘‘ What an oversight it must be (to say 
nothing worse),” he says, “ for Christians of different denominations 
to be for ever wrangling and spending their strength against one 
another ; whilst they take little or no notice of the advances daily 
made by the common enemy, who is sapping the very foundations 
of religion, upon which they stand, in order to blow them all up.” 

This, again, was written before his exile. It is a confession of 
Challoner’s own disinclination to get involved in controversies which, 
through lack of an abler apologist, he was forced to take up; and 
it shows how from his very first days on the English mission his own 
approach to Protestants was sketched out in those broad lines that 
he was to follow in his later writings. In the same book, “ The 
Young Gentleman Instructed” (1735), perhaps the most original 
and characteristic of his early works, he had already aimed at providing 
a manual of natural and fundamental religion which would equip 
Christians of all creeds with a ready answer to the rationalist attack. 
Even at that early date in his career his vision was almost prophetic. 
Certainly there was no leader of the Established Church who spoke 
out more forthrightly. Over fifty years before the French Revolution 
he wrote: ‘Would to God there were not too great reason 
to apprehend, by the progress that infidelity has made among all 
sorts of persons, that irreligion, in a very short time, will become 
the fashionable religion! the evil consequences of which must needs 
be the banishing not only (of) the small remainder of Christian piety, 
but by degree, also (of) all moral honesty from the land; which 
cannot stay long behind after religion is once gone” (Preface to 
* The Young Gentleman Instructed ”’). 
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Challoner, however, did more than cry a warning. Aware that 
his books were well read by Protestants he made this publicity an 
opportunity for instruction in the faith. ‘“‘ The Catholic Christian 
Instructed ”’ (1737), “‘ The Grounds of the Old Religion” (1742), 
“The City of God in the New Testament” (1760) all give a clear 
exposition of the Catholic position. His approach is carefully planned. 
The characteristics of the Church which he emphasises are just those 
which the Protestants of the day were looking for in the Establishment, 
namely, stability and certainty. “Our possession is of ancient 
standing. Our religion is the old religion ”—it is a theme to which 
he constantly recurs. “’Tis the old religion of England: the very 
walls can witness it. *Tis the old religion of Christendom : all kinds 
of monuments attest it : our very enemies cannot deny it ” (“ Remarks 
on Mr. Chandler’s Sermon”, p. 49). It is a passage like this, which 
has many parallels in his writings published after his return from 
exile, that shows how accurately Challoner interpreted the trend of 
Anglican thought, and read in Anglican writings the anxiety of their 
leaders to find a continuity between the Established Church and the 
Church of the Fathers, which was to be the chief preoccupation of the 
early Oxford) Movement. Particularly was Challoner eager to 
emphasise the continuity of his own flock with the pre-Reformation 
English Church. This, in fact, was one of his motives in undertaking 
his two largest works, the ‘‘ Memoirs of Missionary Priests’ (1741- 
1742) and the “ Britannia Sancta” (1745). Both were directed as 
much to Protestants as to Catholics, and in his preface to the latter 
Challoner declares that after the “ glory of God and the honour 
of his saints”, his chief purpose in publishing “ these lives” is the 
* information of our countrymen (who for the generality are but little 
acquainted with this part of British history) and their edification ”’. 
Naturally, as he admits himself, he is not “ insensible to the prejudices 
under which many of them labour ”’, and he gives himself “‘ little hope 
of his work being of any service to them”. But “ hopes” of some 
sort he undoubtedly had, and possibly in later years he spoke of them 
to Milner, for the latter writes emphatically that “‘ this (the ‘ Britannia 
Sancta’) was a work equally calculated for the benefit of Protestants 
and Catholics. To the former it held up the brightest and most 
striking character of the true Church, as the only mother of saints 
and mistress of Christian perfection : to the latter it exhibited the rule 
of their conduct ; with the most powerful encouragement to comply 
with it ” (Milner, ‘ Life of Bishop Challoner ’, p. 18). 

If any book bore the impression of the ‘‘ good learning ” on which 
parson Warren commented, it was this. But Challoner’s historical 
works, by comparison at least with his writings of devotion, had a very 
small circulation among Protestants. It was books like his “Medita- 
tions’’ and his ““Garden of the Soul” that had the largest number of non- 
Catholic users. As Mr. Stanley Morison has pointed out,! Catholic 
1 The Writings of Challoner in Richard Challoner (ed. Gordon Wheeler), p. 25. 
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devotional books had always been read and used by pious Protestants 
from the first days of the seventeenth century. ‘‘ (The) great and 
deserved aversion which this nation has to Popery,” wrote the 
Reverend William Nichols in his preface to a Protestant edition of 
“The Devout Life’ (1701), does not alter the fact that “ the books 
of their divines upon devotional and practical subjects are well wrote, 
with a great warmth and affection, and are excellently fitted to raise 
devotion in their readers”. Persons’ “ Christian Directory ”’ was, of 
course, a classic among Protestants and had been published more 
than once by Protestant booksellers, and Challoner’s ‘“‘ Meditations ” 
seem to have run it close in popularity in the eighteenth century. 
Although in his own lifetime this book was sold only by Catholic 
printers, the number of editions it went through hardly corresponds 
with the demand that could have been made by the comparatively 
small number of literate Catholics. It provided just that sort of 
devotional reading which Protestant writers were unable to give their 
own people. Any devout Protestant using or even reading the book 
would judge the author, as parson Warren of Milton did, to be 
“a very pious and good man”. 

Of set purpose Challoner tried to bring non-Catholics to consider 
the claims of the Church by the uncontroversial method of defending 
“ the remainder of Christian piety’. The part of controversial writer 
did not fit in with his own convictions, and his phase of controversial 
writings was short-lived. He judged rightly that his non-Catholic 
fellow countrymen were more likely to be influenced by Catholic 
devotional and historical writings than by controversial pamphleteer- 
ing; and he set out to attract and conciliate them, and to destroy 
prejudice. In the case of parson Warren he succeeded, and 
undoubtedly also with many others. None could doubt his sincerity. 
It became more manifest with each book he wrote and it is particularly 
moving in his prayer for non-Catholics written “at the time of 





Jubilee” : Look down also with an eye of pity and compassion on all those 
deluded souls, who under the name of Christians, have gone away from the paths 
of truth and unity, and from the one fold of the one Sheperd, thy only Son Fesus 
Christ, into the by-paths of error and schism. 


C. D. Forp. 
P. G. CARAMAN. 



































MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
‘EXEGETICAL’ TRANSLATION 


F recent years an increased interest has been shown in the translation 

of Holy Scripture. This interest has issued in the production of 
several translations of all or part of the Bible, by non-Catholics as well as 
by Catholics. This fact is especially welcome in these days, which are 
signalised by a falling away from the knowledge and love of God. But 
it may be that there has been less of deliberate discussion than there should 
have been, on what must be our aims in the translation of Scripture. There 
are two questions that must be answered before any translation is made. 
The first is, ‘ For whom are we translating?’ ‘The second is, ‘ What are 
the conditions for a good translation, given that it is intended for a particular 
** public’? ?’ The first question may be answered in one of several ways, 
and each answer will affect the formulation of, and, consequently, the reply 
to, the second. ‘The present discussion presupposes, without attempting 
to defend, a particular answer to the first question, and goes on to explore 
the answer to the second in the light of this presupposition. It takes as 
a premiss that we should be engaged on producing a translation of the 
Bible for the faithful at large, one that will help them to understand and 
love it. ‘This does not, of course, deny the value and purpose of translations 
of the Bible for the use of scholars. What is denied is that there is no 
place for translations of the Bible intended for the laity in general. Those 
who are engaged on translations for scholars have, of course, given a 
legitimate, although partial, answer to the first question : some, it may be, 
unaware that the first question may have many answers, have not realised 
that their answer to it is partial, and have tried to frame their answer 
to the second on a false assumption. 

This paper is concerned, then, not with the first question, but with the 
second, to which it attempts to give an answer, on the basis of a particular 
answer to the first. What are the conditions, therefore, under which a 
translation of the Bible intended for the laity in general will be perfect 
in its kind ? 

The answer to this question will be easier if we know what is meant by 
‘translation’. In its widest connotation, translation is change from one 
context to another, whether the contexts are of words or ideas or events 
in space and time or anything else. What, then, is literary translation ? 
If we understand ‘ literary’ here as defining the matter of the translation, 
and not necessarily its quality, literary translation will be change from one 
context of words to another context of words: usually, however, it will 
mean change from one context of idiom to another context of idiom. Perfect 
literary translation in this sense will be one in which the change of idiom 
affects everything capable of change of idiom, except, of course, the historical 
character of the original. The measure of a good translation of this kind 
is, not the literary excellence of the rendering (which may, indeed, spoil 
the worth as a translation), but the degree of the lack of faithfulness with 
which it mirrors the original context in the new medium. Its virtue is 
relative, not absolute. 

It follows at once that anything less than the exact representation in one 
context of idiom of all that is in the other falls short of the requirements 
for a perfect translation. If St. Paul, for example, is being translated, the 
translation as translation will not be perfect unless it represents every 
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mannerism, every peculiarity of language, of the original. The thought, 
the idiom of language, the style of writing, must all be translated, or the 
translation will be imperfect. 

It will be agreed, I think, that when we speak ordinarily of ‘a good 
translation ’, we do not mean one of quite this kind. We are suspicious, 
it may be, of a change of context so complete, fearing, perhaps, that it is 
no longer a likeness, but a new creation. What, then, do we mean ? 

There is a second type of translation familiar to us all, which has as its 
main object to be faithful to the literal form of its original. Its value is 
obvious: it guides us to the actual expressions of the original, and, 
negatively, it offers a certain guarantee of literalness and lack of originality. 
Those who find in this type their ideal of Biblical translation are, no doubt, 
attracted mainly by its closeness to the original text, so that when they read 
such a translation they have no fear of reading the translator instead of, 
say, St. Paul. But, generally speaking, a translation of this type is of 
no service in understanding the original, unless other devices are used. 
The Douay-Rheims Version, for example, is faithful to the forms and 
expressions of its original, but it is often unintelligible by itself. To the 
person who has little or no Greek, or who has not consulted the 
commentators, there are passages, in St. Paul especially, that are simply 
baffling. How many of the faithful can manage Greek, how many have 
time or inclination or ability to read the commentators? An increasing 
number, perhaps, although the evidence seems to point in the opposite 
direction, but there must remain a large proportion that will go on being 
baffled. They are, in fact, a large majority, and as such have the first 
claim upon our efforts. 

What does this majority need in the way of a translation of the Bible ? 
They need an accurate, intelligible and readable English Bible. ‘The Bible 
is to be read, and, if to be read, also to be understood. For the average 
layman it will have to be understood in translation, unless he is to depend 
entirely upon homilies for his Scripture knowledge. And, if he is to be 
attracted to it, as he should be, the translation must be readable. 

The first type of translation obviously will not satisfy this need. The 
peculiarities of style that are met with in the Bible, and which are the 
product of the personality of the inspired writers, are often an embarrassment 
to the efforts of the faithful to understand the sacred text. They are best 
ignored in translation. Nor will the second type of translation be of any 
greater value. Close adherence to the form and idiom of another language 
will make the translation neither intelligible nor readable. What, then, 
is left ? 

The question was asked above, ‘ What do we ordinarily mean by a good 
translation?’ I suggest that what we really mean is something akin to 
the type of translation that I am now going to propose as the ideal for a 
translation of the Bible for the faithful at large. This I shall call the 
* exegetical’ type of translation. It is clear that any translation that helps 
towards an understanding of the meaning of the original may be called 
‘exegetical’. But I wish, for convenience, to give it a more technical 
meaning. I call that translation ‘ exegetical’ that has as its primary aim 
that of making its original readily understood by the average man, by the 
force of the translation itself, so far as that can reasonably be done: one, 
further, that tries to present the meaning of the original in a pleasing and 
readable style, with an economy of language that saves it from being merely 
a paraphrase. This type of translation differs, therefore, from the pure 
type by its insistence on elegance of language (for it is essential to the 
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pure type that it mirror the original style whether elegant or not), from 
paraphrase by its restraint, and from the ‘ literal’ type of translation by 
its abandonment of form-translation (understanding ‘ form’ in the narrower 
sense of grammatical or syntactical form) and by its adoption of the form 
and expressions that bring out most clearly the meaning of the original, 
with due regard for elegance and restraint. 

Three main types of translation, then, have been touched upon, the pure 
type, the ‘literal’ type and the ‘ exegetical’ type. In the case under 
consideration, the first type must be abandoned, for it helps none but the 
scholar towards an appreciation of the original. The second type will 
not meet our requirements, since it hinders the translation from being 
intelligible and readable, for the idiom of one language, which dictates 
form, is not the idiom of another. We are driven, therefore, to the exegetical 
type of translation. But this will find its perfection only within a framework 
of certain rules giving it precision and strength. The further determination 
of these rules I do not attempt to deal with: the present paper does no more 
than present for criticism a general policy, which may or may not find 
acceptance with those most competent to judge it. 


—— 
a 








| SHORT NOTICE 
MEDIEVAL CHANTRIES AND CHANTRY CHAPELS? 


‘HS book on Chantries and Chantry Chapels adds to the number 

of finely produced works on church architecture and, in addition, 
tells something of the foundation and purpose of these characteristic 
manifestations of the piety of Catholic Medieval England. 

The author’s aim is twofold; to sketch the history of the Chantry 
movement, explaining at the same time the doctrine which underlies 
the practice of prayers for the dead ; and to give an account of the more 
important examples of Chantry Chapels that have survived the fury of 
the Reformers or the ‘ tidying up’ of James Wyatt and his followers. 

In his historical account of the growth of the Chantry Movement the 
author has made an attempt to deal in a fair and impartial manner with 
a subject that must have presented difficulties to one unfamiliar with 
Catholic belief and practice. On the whole he has succeeded in giving 
a fair account but, although he quotes Fuller’s biting description of the 
greed of those who “ scrambled for themselves out of chantry revenues, 
as knowing this was the last dish of the last course, and after chantries, 
as after cheese, nothing to be expected ”’, the significance of the suppression 
of the Chantries has not received from the author the emphasis it deserves. 

The present writer has one, perhaps, more personal grievance. He has 
always retained from his schooldays the deepest respect and admiration 
for the ‘Poor Parson’. Chaucer made him the model priest who put 
his vocation and the good of his flock before all else. And yet Mr. Cook 
accuses him of that very crime of which Chaucer had exonerated him, 
that of selfishly abandoning his parishioners to act as a Chantry priest 
at Saint Paul’s :— 

He left not his sheepe accombred in the mire 

And ran unto London unto Saint Paules 

To seeken him a chantrie for soules. . . . 
May justice be done to the ‘ Poor Parson’ in later editions of this excellent 
book ! C. D. F. 


2 Medieval Chantries and Chantry Chapels. By G. H. Cook. London: Phoenix House, 
Ltd. Price, 21s.n. 1947. 
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II, OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


The “new” Dublin Review (Number 440: Spring, 1947) presents 
a pleasing cover design in green and brown and opens with a statement 
of the Editor on the difficulties that confront to-day a Quarterly which 
desires to be international in its scope. Though this first issue of a fresh 
series is declared to be “ largely an improvisation ”’ there is a unifying idea 
perceptible in the nine articles which follow, most of which are concerned, 
more or less directly, with the need of the modern world, and of Europe 
in particular, for ideas which can unite men because they have roots deep 
in the past of civilization and in the fundamental things of man’s spirit. 
Professor Brierly writes sympathetically on Vitoria, the Dominican pioneer 
of International Law in the sixteenth century, and emphasises the need of 
moral principles behind the law of nations, even while we admit the pressure 
of practical conditions upon such principles. Mr. Martin Turnell considers 
the unity of European culture as depending more than upon anything else 
on unity of religious faith ; but believes that as the task of the moment 
“*we need to establish fraternal relations between the intellectuals in 
all countries’. In ‘‘ Existentialism and Religion ”’ Father F. C. Copleston, 
S.J., shows that in those writers by whom the ideas of this philosophy are 
most completely and honestly analysed, it leads quite directly to the concept 
of the Transcendency of God ; though it seems obliged by its nature to 
reject, erroneously, the notion that belief in God can have the support 
of abstract reason. If the thought dealt with is intricate and elusive Father 
Copleston’s exposition is, as always, lucid. 


Miss Rosalind Murray argues, in “‘ Political Terms and Spiritual Values ”’, 
that the only way to be an aristocrat in the rapidly arriving new world 
is to be one in a different city, the City of God ; and that in politics, too, 
government by “ the best’ (whether oligarchy or democracy) can never 
come about but on the same terms. This is the crude sum of an article 
full of careful thought and the precise analysis of current catch-words. 
Mr. Alick Dru’s first impressions of Péguy (“ The other Tartule ’’) 
show him reaching a like conclusion by a long and arduous path: he 
wanted a philosophy genuine for the whole man and not only for his 
mind, and found it at length in Catholicism. The other articles have 
mostly an historical cast, beginning with Mr. T. S. Gregory’s critique 
of the Abridgement of Toynbee’s “‘ Study of History”, and going on 
to studies of “‘ the Jewish Migration” (Michael Derrick), and of the 
American attitude to Europe at the present moment by Erik von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn. There follow more than twenty pages of signed 
book reviews. 


The Downside Review for the third quarter opens with an editorial 
notice on the intention to make of this journal, now at its 2o1st 
number, a theological quarterly concerned with promoting in non-technical 
language “a fuller understanding of human experience and of God’s 
Revelation to us in Christ and His Church”’. The first article, by Canon 
Eugene Masure, was written as a preface for the forthcoming new edition 
of his ““The Christian Sacrifice” first published three years ago. It deals 
especially with the sign which makes of the Mass a sacramental immolation, 
and finds it not so much in the separation of the species of bread and wine, 
as in their co-presence upon the altar in and under the whole sacrificial 
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rite and ceremony of the Mass. Fr. D. J. B. Hawkins contributes an 
enlightening and amusing article on the need of studying philosophy 
in the light of history, especially modern philosophy, both within and 
without our seminaries. He calls for a fresh effort from scholasticism to 
meet the new problems raised by modern philosophers, especially in the 
fields of the criticism of experience, the philosophy of history, and the new 
physics. ‘“‘ The Soul of Man in Plato,” by A. H. Armstrong, and “‘ The 
Desire of God,” by Dom Sebastian Moore, are notable articles in this 
number. Some “ Notes on a History of Benedictinism,’”’ by Dom Thomas 
Symons, provide the element of monastic history which the Downside 
Review intends to retain as one part of its subject-matter. Reviews of 
French and English books fill another twenty-five pages and leave room 
for a record of Downside news. 


Of the seven articles in a fairly recent issue of the Revue de L’Université 
D’Ottawa (April-June, 1945) one of great interest for English readers 
is entitled ‘‘Un Newmaniste francais: Henri Bremond”. The writer 
thinks that Bremond’s “ Essai de Biographie psychologique’”’ was even 
more revealing of its author than of its subject: a conclusion which the 
present writer remembers to have reached after reading Bremond’s 
biographical sketch, ‘‘ L’abbé Tempéte”’. The Review contains a curious 
article on the mythology of the Bella-Coula, an Indian tribe of Vancouver, 
and in its ‘ Section Spéciale ’ a paper on “ Man and Reality in Plotinus ”’. 
All but one of the articles are by the Oblate Fathers of Mary Immaculate, 
professors in the University. 


Another transatlantic Quarterly which has reached us, The Review of 
Politics published by the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, prints an 
historical article by Cardinal Tisserant on the relations of the Holy See 
with the Byzantine Church and Empire. His Eminence shows that 
even immediately after the Caerularian schism in the eleventh century 
“it is difficult to find any sign of a change in the mutual dispositions of 
the simple faithful, Oriental and Occidental.’”? Moreover, Pope Gregory 
VII (Hildebrand) and his successors kept up friendly relations with 
Constantinople, and the Byzantine emperors desired the aid of the Popes 
against the Turks. Innocent III had reunion much at heart and en- 
couraged Greek studies in the Religious Orders. In the thirteenth century 
the Franciscans had a convent in Constantinople, and the Dominicans 
a * Province’ of seven houses in Greece. This movement was one of the 
converging influences that led on to the Renaissance. When the Emperor 
John V Palaeologus was in Rome in 1263, the Pope was well supplied 
with interpreters, while one of those whom the Emperor brought with 
him had acquired a knowledge of the Latin tongue and literature from 
the Dominicans in Greece. Other articles deal with American Occupa- 
tion Policies in Germany, with Post-war Hungary (by Andrew Gyorgy), 
and with “The Western Frontiers of Russia.”’ It is remarked in this 
article that ‘‘ the frontiers of the Soviet sphere of domination are the 
frontiers of peasant Europe” and that in these lands “ the worth of the 
Soviet system meets its first major test on alien soil.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF ST. IGNATIUS? 


RITING to a former confessor, Emanuel Miona, St. Ignatius Loyola 

referred to the Spiritual Exercises in these terms: “‘ These exercises 
are the best thoughts that I can realise in this life and the best help I can 
offer a man for his own personal profit and that of his neighbour”. Yet, 
as the latest commentator, Pére Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., observes : 


Except for a few pages in bright colour, such as the presentation 
of the Eternal King, the deliberation of the Three Divine Persons 
on the redemption of the world or the addresses of the opposing 
chieftains, Christ and Satan, the Exercises are a somewhat ordinary 
book. If you leave aside a few burning prayers, such as the Colloquy 
which follows the meditation on the Triple Sin, the offering in the 
Kingdom, the prayers of Two Standards and the Contemplation 
for arousing Love, the Exercises are cold. The individual ideas of 
the Exercises are to be found in a large number of devotional books, 
and so their contents might be dismissed as rather banal. The 
outstanding capacity which the Exercises have of stirring souls and 
transforming them, and leading them to the highest degree of generous 
service comes from their ability to present common truths in such 
a manner as to make them deeply appreciated and loved. In other 
words, the success of the Spiritual Exercises derives from their method. 


(Vol. I, pp. 259-260.) 


In his three volumes on the Spiritual Exercises Pére Pinard de la 
Boullaye, S.J., had provided us with a successful study of the method of the 
Exercises. In. the first volume, he analyses the methods of St. Ignatius 
and shows the thought of the saint in all its detail. In the second and 
third he provides us with retreats and religious conferences built up on the 
Ignatian method. 

The first volume is not just another commentary. It is the Directory 
of the Exercises in modern dress. It contains a masterly analysis of the 
different points of the meditations and a wide survey of the chief literature 
on the subject. Each chapter or “ note” is complete in itself. Indeed, 
the completeness of the treatment might give rise to the criticism that 
the Exercises can scarcely be seen as a whole, so thick the foliage, so 
wide-spreading the trees. Certainly, on first reading, the book appears 
more of a compilation than a synthesis. But criticism of this sort would 
be unfair both to the merits of this commentary and to the Exercises 
themselves. For one of the principles of the Exercises is that we must 
make careful progress, step by step. New horizons are for the future and, 
for the moment, are relatively unimportant. What is important is to be 
engrossed in what one is studying and contemplating, to gather appropriate 
“* fruit ” from the detailed examination of point after point of the mediation, 
as it unfolds itself. The consequence of what might seem but slow progress 


1 Exercices Spirituels selon la Méthode de Saint Ignace: Vol. I. Les Exercices; Vol. II. Retraites 
et Triduum; Vol. III. Conférences Spirituelles. By H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J. Paris : 
Beauchesne. Pp. 324; viii, 360; xxviii, 316. 1946. 
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is in fact rapid progress in the way of perfection. The result of a prayerful 
study of this new commentary will be its synthesis. 

We insist on this in order to warn the reader of this commentary against 
a certain danger which lies upon its surface. The commentary should be 
carefully studied by all those whose business it is to give retreats according 
to the method of the Spiritual Exercises. They realise the difficulties 
of presentation, the possibility of a certain weariness—the thought which 
the Exercises demand means rea] effort—and they understand the problems 
of interpretation, the need for adaptation and yet of fidelity to the original 
text. They have some experience of the dangers of over-simplification 
and too great literalism, of a personal rather than an Ignatian interpretation, 
and they realise the need of both firmness and elasticity. 

The first Principle and Foundation of the Exercises, to take but one 
example, is thus enunciated by St. Ignatius : “‘ Man was created to praise, 
reverence and serve God, Our Lord, and by this means to save his soul. 
All other things were created in order to help man to attain to the end 
for which he was created. Whence it follows that man ought to make use 
of creatures in the measure in which they help him to attain his end and 
to abstain from them in the measure in which they are an obstacle to him. 


Thus it is necessary to make ourselves indifferent. ..”. What is the 
correct interpretation of these words ? 
Do they mean: ‘‘ Man was created to praise, reverence and serve God 


(at least by avoiding all serious sin) and by this means to save his soul 
(i.e. escape damnation). All other things were created for this purpose. 
Whence it follows that man ought to make use of creatures in the measure 
in which they help him and abstain (at least) in the measure in which 
they prove an obstacle (by drawing him into mortal sin). Therefore (with 
a necessity that is absolute) it is necessary to place ourselves in (a kind of) 
indifference . . . (and never desire or choose what is directly contrary) 
. to the end for which we were created. 

Another version is as follows: ‘“‘ Man was created (and the purpose 
of his creation from the point of view of God’s Will and not from the point 
of view of our obligations under pain of sin is) to praise, reverence and 
serve God (with all his heart and with all his strength), and by this means 
to save his soul (i.e. to ensure his own happiness in direct proportion to 
service). All other things were created to help man in the prosecution 
of this end. Whence it follows that he must use creatures (if he wishes 
fully to realise God’s plan) in (all) the measure in which they can help him 
and abstain from them in (all) the measure in which they prove an obstacle. 
Therefore (from a psychological or moral necessity and quite apart from 
the question of precept) we must make ourselves indifferent, desiring and 
choosing only the things which best lead us to the end for which we were 
created ”’. 

The first of these two interpretations Pére Pinard de la Boullaye shows 
to be inadequate. Its fault lies in its method of approach to the text 
—a too literal approach. Expressions like “ save his soul” are given the 
colour of textbooks of moral theology. Praise, reverence and service are 
taken to exclude love. In the end, such commentary is led to express 
its surprise that St. Ignatius concludes or crowns the Exercises with a 
Contemplation for obtaining Love. With Pére Pinard de la Boullaye, the 
point de départ of the Exercises is on a higher plane; words are related 
to their context ; and the heights of the Exercises are glimpsed from the 
opening meditation. 
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Space does not permit us to comment in detail upon the skil] and learning 
with which the author brings out the true dignity and method of the 
Exercises. Sufficient to say that. his retreats and conferences, in volumes 
two and three, are persuasive, logical and profound. The volumes should 
be translated into English in order to make them accessible to a wider public. 
In that case, more space might be given‘to English works on the Spiritual 
Exercises. 

G. FINNIESTON. 





THE CHURCH’S PROBLEMS THROUGH FRENCH EYES! 


«ee DE MONTCHEUIL, S.J., was shot by the Germans in 1944 
while he was acting as chaplain to a resistance group. His normal 
occupation was that of lecturer at the Institut Catholique in Paris. The 
first four chapters of L’Eglise et le Monde Actuel were lectures which could be 
given in public ; they deal with the Church and the Modern World, with 
the idea of a Christian civilisation, with the social problem, and with the 
necessity of organised ‘‘ community life ” in normal society. A second group 
of chapters form part of the clandestine literature issued during the German 
occupation, but they have not, on reissue in book form, lost much of their 
actuality and power. Thus education is always with us as is, alas, anti- 
Semitism (which, like many of his colleagues, Pére de Montcheuil combated 
when that attitude called for a greater moral and physical courage than 
peace time would require), while the problems of the use of force, of resist- 
ance to propaganda, and of ‘ collaboration’ which are dealt with in the 
remaining chapters, have a permanent interest and appeal. In a final 
section a number of vital topics are lucidly and fruitfully discussed: the 
Church and her activity in the temporal sphere, politics and morality, 
and most gripping of all, toleration. The last chapter but one should be 
read several times. It examines the charge so often brought against the 
Church of demanding liberty in the name of the liberal principles of the 
normal European state, and of being bound to refuse this liberty to others 
should she ever gain temporal power. This raises the question of the 
Syllabus of Pius IX as well as of a famous quotation generally attributed to 
Louis Veuillot. Pére de Montcheuil in a careful and candid analysis 
supplies an answer which would make his book worth buying for that alone. 

As was his fellow religious, Yves de Montcheuil, Pére Lecler is a lecturer 
at the Institut Catholique of Paris, and his chair is that of Church History. 
There is a life and modern awareness in his book which will surprise the 
cynical. He first shows how Christianity broke the totalitarian State con- 
trol of the whole life of its subjects in the pagan State in which it first 
appeared. He demonstrates the emergence of the distinction between the 
Church and the State as two complementary societies, each perfect in its own 
realm. As Pére de Montcheuil wrote from the theologian’s standpoint, 
Pére Lecler writes as a practised historian. But the problem of toleration 
which the former deals with in such a masterly fashion, is shown by the 
latter to have arisen from sheer force of circumstances. His fourth chapter 
must be read from the sentence, “‘ Entre le VIe et la fin du XIe siécle, il 
n’est pas exagéré de dire que toute culture laique autonome s’éclipse en 


1 (1) L’Eglise et le Monde Actuel. By Yves de Monecheuil, 5.J. Pp. 187. Price, go francs. 
1946. (2) L’Eglise et la Souverainété de l’Etat. By Joseph Lecler, S.J. Paris : Flammarion. 
Pp. 248. Price, 110 francs. 1946. 
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Occident,”’ in order to understand how the problem arose at a later date. 
To close his examination of the theory of the indirect power of the Church 
over the State, the writer remarks: “‘ Faut-il rejeter . . . la théorie bellar- 
minienne du pouvoir indirect? Strement pas ses principes, qui sont 
inattaquables. II s’agit plutét, pour le théologien moderne, de maintenir 
jusqu’au bout la logique de cette affirmation premiére: le pouvoir de 
l’Eglise est purement spirituel.” 

The second half of Pére Lecler’s book deals successively with Caesaro- 
papism, Clericalism, and State Secularism. Caesaropapism is illustrated 
from the days of Byzantium through those of Charlemagne, taking into 
account the later theorists, Wiclif and Marsilius of Padua, down to Henry 
VIII and beyond. In an excellent bibliography one misses the book of 
Fr. Aubrey Gwynn on the Augustinians, but Pére Lecler’s reading and docu- 
mentation are full and deep, qualities balanced by his discrimination in 
placing quotation and reference. When handling State Secularism the 
writer deals interestingly with Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s criticism of Richelieu 
for his alliance with the Protestant, Gustavus Adolphus. The book brings 
us right down to the present day ; it is alert and scholarly, very readable. 


R.C.G. 





LIGHT ONCE AGAIN ON SOVIET RUSSIA? 


OMMENTING on the gullibility of Western Europeans on the subject 

of Russia, Dr. Dallin, himself a Russian, tells this story of a certain 
Frenchman who visited Russia a century ago. He was much intrigued 
by a plant which the Russians call klyukva, a kind of cranberry used in the 
manufacture of a popular beverage. On his return to France, this noted 
traveller related how he had drunk tea with Russian noblemen “ sous 
lombre d’un klyukva majestueux”’. This report provoked much amuse- 
ment in Russia, and the word “ klyukva ” came to indicate a certain kind 
of ridiculous misinformation. 

So much of what has been written about Russia—-the Russia of yesterday 
and the Russia of to-day—is, in Dr. Dallin’s judgment merely klyukva. 
Dr. Dallin was a revolutionary who returned to his country from exile 
in 1917 ; was elected a member of the Moscow Soviet after the November 
Revolution; and served in it as an opposition deputy from 1918 to 1922, 
with an interlude of arrest by the Soviet authorities in 1920. Again 
threatened with arrest in 1922, he left Russia. 

His book is a careful, objective and calm analysis of the structure of 
Soviet Russia. It is properly documented, and has no rhetorical elements. 
He points out that the * liquidation ” of the older upper and middle classes 
has now been followed by the formation of a new upper class of officials, 
technicians and experts, and that only a small proportion of this new 
upper class comes from the peasantry or the working classes. It derives 
in the main from former gentry, the sons of officers and Orthodox priests, 
from industrial and commercial circles. It forms a rigid hierarchy, not 
generally Communist in ideology but supporting the present régime, so far 


1 (1) The Real Soviet Russia. By David Dallin. Translated from the Russian by Joseph 
Shaplen. London: Hollis and Carter. Pp. viii, 302. Price, 18s. n. 1947. (2) The 
Soviet Union. By ‘‘Sarmazius”. International Problems Series, Sword of the Spirit, 
No. 5. Pp. 36. Price, 1s.n. 1947. 
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as it continues to provide them with a privileged position and as long as 
there is no practicable alternative. The number of this new class had 
reached 10,000,000 by June, 1941. 

Moreover, this figure is certain to increase, the more the central 
administration tries to organize and control the country’s social and 
economic life. Needless to relate, this growth is at the expense of efficiency. 
Even the Russians recognize this evil consequence. The Soviet journal, 
Problems of Economy (1940, No. 7) gave a comparison between two electrical 
power stations, one at South Amboy, New Jersey, in the U.S.A., the other 
at Kemerovo in the Soviet Union. Each produced the same amount 
of electricity. The American station employed 51 men, 17 of whom were 
office workers. The Soviet station employed 480 persons, g1 of whom were 
office workers, 106 were “in the division of fuel and transport’, and 98 
were in the “ boiler room”, etc. In Russia, 11 men were required to 
produce 1,000 kilowatts of electricity ; in the United States, 1.3. 

Clear light is thrown in this book on the modern working class in Soviet 
Russia. Prior to the Revolution this class in Russia was relatively small. 
Its place has now been taken by peasants, who have drifted into or been 
drafted into industrial concerns. During the eight years from 1928 to 1936, 
it is computed that the cities in Russia absorbed 17,686,000 men and women 
from the villages, or roughly 2,000,000 persons annually. The urban 
population, which was 28,000,000 in 1928, rose to 56,000,000 within 
ten years. These new labourers retain, Dr. Dallin assures us, “all the 
characteristics of the Russian village, the paradoxically contradictory, 
enigmatic features of the ‘ Russian soul ’, so mysterious to the outside world. 
Boundless subservience to fate, amazingly low living standards, and an 
endless capacity for enduring privation have been the characteristics 
of these people who have formed the mainstay of first-class armies, as well 
as the solid foundations of monarchies and dictatorships’. The chapters 
on Forced Labour supplement this analysis of Russian working personnel. 
Since 1930 the system of forced labour has been extended and developed 
to a degree which is fantastic and appalling. What a toll of human suffering 
it has involved, what a horrible denial it has been of the dignity of man 
and the purpose of human life—this emerges from the calmly composed 
pages of Dr. Dallin’s book-—with a clarity and incisiveness that are 
frightening. There has never been in Russia anything that corresponds 
to the Labour movements of Western Europe, movements which protected 
and educated the working man, and improved his position, both against 
employers and against the State. In Russia the employer has been 
abolished, or rather, all employers have merged into the one Leviathan 
employing every Russian, but on Leviathan’s own terms and in Leviathan’s 
own way. In what has become the classic land of Revolution, not one 
of the three revolutionary slogans has been achieved. There is no /iherty ; 
and no equality ; and, if there be fraternity, despite the general atmosphere 
of fear, suspicion and mistrust, it is a fraternity in suffering and wretchedness. 
Our Western authors who compose their klyukva descriptions or analyses 
of modern Russia are rendering a terrible disservice to Western minds 
and to the truth. 

There are excellent sections on the evolution of Communism from Lenin 
through Stalin, and on the Soviet conception of foreign policy. Tactical 
moves on Russia’s part are seen to fit in with and be subordinate to the 
Soviet Union’s general strategic policy. Now that the Russian attitude 
towards Western countries has definitely hardened and little pretence 
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is left that they can reach serious common agreement on international 
problems, it is more than ever important to study the main directives 
of Russian foreign policy. For this, you must go back to the nineteenth 
century, where these directives are perfectly clear. They have not changed, 
and Bolshevism has added to them two further dangerous elements: the 
first, a crusading movement to convert the rest of the world to the Russian 
Bolshevist way of life ; the second, the existence in many countries of fifth 
columns, subservient to Russia, and ready to work for Russia against their 
own government and fellow-countrymen. 

A valuable chapter deals with the new religious attitude of the Soviet 
authorities. Dr. Dallin rightly suspects the motives of the Kremlin in 
permitting religious worship, though not of course allowing religious 
instruction or education. It was a measure, inevitable during the war, 
and also well suited to the campaign for a national Russian resistance 
to the German invader. He deplores, again very rightly, the attitude 
of the Orthodox bishops of Russia, who seem to have purchased this 
comparative liberty with the currency of political subservience to the Soviet 
rulers. There is little question that they have let themselves be used by 
the Soviet authorities for political attacks upon the Vatican. 

Dr. Dallin, like his contemporary, Victor Kravchenko, whose book 
**T Chose Freedom” was reviewed recently in these pages, ends with 
an appeal for liberty. ‘* In Russia—the human machine works, its pinions 
turn, but its great defect is that it is built not of bricks but of living beings. 
And human beings do not cease to dream of human rights, human dignity 
and freedom ”’. 

No. 5 of the International Problems Series, published by the Sword 
of the Spirit, is on The Soviet Union. Admirably produced, it gives a 
simple lucid picture of the Russian background and puts the Revolution 
in its proper setting. Ably written by a young author, under the pseudonym 
of “‘ Sarmazius”’, it is a very worthy successor to the previous booklets 
on Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland, and Austria, and it contains a valuable 
bibliography. It may be obtained from the Offices of the Sword of the 


Spirit, 12 City Road, London, E.C.1. 
j. M. 





THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE! 


HE appearance of this book nearly four years ago was a major 
hagiographical event, and we reserve till later the duty and privilege 
of writing at much greater length about it. Hitherto, in England, we 
have had only one ‘ life’ of St. Francis Jerome, and it was, we frankly 
confess, almost unreadable. It is quite unnecessary to criticise it, for in 
this book Fr. D’Aria has used some 50,000 documents, many contemporary 
with St. Francis, which had so far never been edited or brought to light. 
The war involved him and: his work in unsurmountable difficulties, so that 
even now only half the ultimate ‘ life’ has appeared and the second volume 
may still be held up for some time. 
Briefly, the Saint was born in 1642; was ordained in 1666; entered 
the Jesuit novitiate in 1670; definitely embarked on his ‘ Neapolitan 
Mission’ in 1676 and continued it till his death in 1716. The official 


1 Un Restauratore Sociale (St. Francis Jerome, S.J.). Vol. I. By M. D’Aria,S.J. Rome: 
Edizioni Italiane. Pp. xvi,646. Price, goo lire. 1943. 
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recognition of his ‘ heroic’ virtues took place in 1758 but owing to the 
storms through which the Society of Jesus passed he was not beatified 
till 1816 nor canonised till 1839. Even so, his cultus sank into insignificance: 
not until 1945 was there a real resurrection. St. Francis (in the person, 
so to say, of his relics) has been on pilgrimage throughout Southern Italy 
(he was born near Taranto) and as far North as the Abruzzi, working 
wonders of Christian renovation where he went. Fr. D’Aria (vigorously 
encouraged by the Holy Father) has been the apostle of this resurrection. 

Lest his book should be overwhelmingly erudite for the average reader 
—it had to contain a mass of footnotes and references, seeing that so much 
new material had been discovered, though even still some is mislaid— 
he had published a great number of popular brochures for the Opera 
Degeronimiana, which is nothing less than a vast enterprise of social reform 
under the patronage of the Saint. And no better patron could be found. 

South Italy, and Naples in particular, with their strong Greek heredity, 
provide exceptional problems, and Francis was a southerner, and Naples 
was for a good forty years the centre of his activity. We cannot say that 
our times are more turbulent and distressful than his were. Naples was 
under Spanish rule ; conspiracy and revolution were endemic ; Austria 
loomed on the horizon ; absolutism was hurrying towards its catastrophe ; 
corruption was unbelievable. Francis could not attack the evil roots 
of that corruption as Popes two centuries later could : but his work among 
great nobles, the utterly destitute, soldiers, sailors, actors and actresses, 
prostitutes, was incredibly forceful and, though as flamboyant as ever was 
that of the Salvation Army, far more immediately organisational and 
constructive. 

The book is a mass of anecdotes of the most startling kind. In the wake 
of the Saint you crawl—and smell—your way through the vilest Neapolitan 
slums and encounter everywhere the amazing virtues of the most degraded ; 
and the whole is spiced by the Saint’s keen colloquialisms and illuminated 
by his audacities as though by flashes from Vesuvius next door ; his career 
crackles with true Italian humour no less than it suddenly uplifts you 
into the spiritual splendour of the Neapolitan skies. Even the student 
of national psychology would derive incomparable profit by reading this 
book, and then some equally well documented ‘life’ (are there any ?) 
of St. John Francis Regis and St. Peter Claver. We hunger and thirst 
for Volume II. 

C.C.M. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom - 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,000 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in “The Month,’’ 


if accepted. 

Literary Communications, Exchanges, and Books for Review should 
be addressed to The Editor of ‘‘ The Month,’’ 114 Mount Street, London, 
W.1, and not to the Publishers : Business Communications to The Manager, 
Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W.15. 
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